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OFFICERS 

MARYLAND    STATE    TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION    AND 

AFFILIATED  DEPARTMENTS  FOR  1940 

IMABYLAND    STATE    TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION 

President Miss  M.  Lillian  Cheezum 

Easton 

Vice-President Wendell   E.   Dunn 

Baltimore 

Vice-President Miss  Ida  V.   Flowers 

Baltimore 

Treasurer Charles  W.   Sylvester 

Baltimore 

Secretary Walter   H.    Davis 

Havre    de    Grace 

Assistant    Secretary Albert   G.    Packard 

Baltimore 
Executive  Committee: 

Miss  M.  Lillian  Cheezum,  President 

Wendell  E.  Dunn,  Vice-President 

Thomas  W.  Pyle,  1937-40,  Principal,  High  School,  Bethesda 

Eugene  W.  Pruitt,  1938-41,  County  Superintendent,  Frederick 

William  E.  Lehr,  1939-42,  Baltimore 


AFFILIATED  DEPARTIMENTS 

Agriculture: 

E.   Kenneth   Remsberg,   Chairman,   Denton 
Robert  K.  Remsberg,  Secretary,  Emmitsburg 

Art: 

Paul   Harris,    Chairman,    Director   of   Art,    Annapolis 

Miss  Marie  Neunsinger,  Secretary,  State  Teachers'  College,  Towson 

Classical: 

Dr.  David  M.  Robinson,  Chairman,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore 
Miss  Hattie  J.  Adams,  Secretary,  Western  High  School,  Baltimore 

Commercial : 

William  L.  Edw^ards,  Chairman,  High  School,  CatonsviUe 

Miss  Leonore  Coard,  Secretary,  Patterson  Park  High  School,  Baltimore. 

Elementary  Principals: 

Earl   Brain,    Chairman,    Principal,    High   School,    Frostburg 
Robert  Jones,    Secretary,   Principal,   Jackson   School,   Lonaconing 

English: 

Miss  Annette  Mann,   Chairman,   1507  Ralworth  Road,   Baltimore 
Miss  Caroline  Ziegler,  Secretary,  2704  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore 


Geography: 

Mrs.  Marcella  Selsky,  Chairman,  Garrison  Jr.  High  School,  Baltimore 
F.  Edward  Coakley,  Secretary,  S.  Potomac  St.  Jr.  H.  S.,  Hagerstown 

Guidance: 

Irwin  D.  Medinger,  Chairman,  3  E.  25th  Street,  Baltimore 

Mrs.  Robin  S.  Biddison,  Secretary,  39  Hopkins  Place,  Baltimore 

History: 

Mrs.  Ida  B.  W.  Thomas,  Chairman,  State  Teachers'  College,  Salisbury 
Vernon  S.  Vavrina,  Secretary,  Forest  Park  High  School,  Baltimore 

Home  Economics: 

Miss  Edna  B.  McNaughton,  Chairman,  College  Park 

Miss  Doris  V.  Church,  Secretary,  3418  Garrison  Boulevard,  Baltimore 

Industrial: 

Elsworth  Hall,  Chairman,  City  College,  Baltimore 
Carl  T.   Skidmore,   Secretary,   Catonsville 

Intermediate: 

Miss  Virginia  L.  Mahon,  Chairman,  3  E.  25th  Street,  Baltimore 
Miss  Viola  K.  Almony,  Secretary,  Towson 

Kindergarten-Primary : 

Miss   Jean   Gibbons,   Chairman,   703   Cathedral   Street,   Baltimore 
Miss  Margaret  M.  Minahan,  Secretary,  112  Ventnor  Place,  Dundalk 

Mathematics: 

William  T.  Willis,  Jr.,  Chairman,  6515  Sefton  Avenue,  Baltimore 
Miss  C.  Louise  Tipton,  Secretary,  Reisterstown 

Modern    Language: 

Miss  Grace  Sterling,  Chairman,  High  School,  Towson 
John  R.  Washburn,  Secretary,  City  College,  Baltimore 

Music: 

Miss  Mary  G.  Harris,  Chairman,  3601  Colebough  Road,  Baltimore 
Miss   Dorothy   Willison,    Secretary,    Cumberland 

Occupational : 

Loren  G.  Gilbert,  Chairman,  School  93,  Baltimore 
Ralph  Bargteil,  Secretary,  School  93,  Baltimore 

Parent-Teacher: 

Mrs.  G.  R.  Clements,  President,  Annapolis 

Mrs.  William  F.  Podlich,  Secretary,  3402  Harford  Road,  Baltimore 
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Physical  Education: 

Fred  D.  Crosby,  Chairman,  1129  N.  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore 
Miss  Dorothy  Horine,  Secretary,  6  E.  Read  Street,  Baltimore 

School  Ldbrary: 

Miss  Grace  Strickland,  Chairman,  State  Teachers'  College,  Salisbury 
Sister  M.  Fides,   Secretary,   Institute  of  Notre  Dame,   Baltimore 

Science: 

Philip  Lightfoot  Robb,  Chairman,  City  College,  Baltimore 

Miss  Lois  Piatt,  Secretary,  Sparrows  Point  H.  S.,  Sparrows  Point 

Secondary: 

Benjamin  S.   Carroll,  Chairman,  Pi'incipal,  High  School,   Bel  Air 
Charles  W.  Willis,  Secretary,  Principal,  High  School,  Elkridge 

Special: 

Miss  Elsie  Saulsbury,  Chairman,  Prin.,  Wm.  S.  Baer  School,  Baltimore 
Joseph  Firey,  Secretary,  Hagerstown 

Teacher  Education 

Dr.  F.  G.  Livingood,  Chairman,  Washington  College,  Chestertown 
Miss  Anita  S.  Dowell,  Secretary,  State  Teachers'  College,  Towson 

Vocational: 

Robert  C.  Thompson,  Chairman,  918  Lexington  Building,  Baltimore 
Charles  W.  Dudderar,  Sec'y,  Boys'  Voc.  Sch.,  Howard-Center  Sts.,  Balto. 


MEMBERSBDIF  FOR  1940 

(To  March  15,  1941) 


Allegany 

398 

Montgomery 

315 

Anne  Arundel 

31 

Prince   George 

44 

Baltimore 

No  report 

Queen    Anne 

67 

Calvert 

35 

St.  Mary 

28 

Caroline 

91 

Somerset 

79 

Carroll 

189 

Talbot 

79 

Cecil 

123 

Washington 

394 

Charles 

60 

Wicomico 

142 

Dorchester 

118 

Worcester 

91 

Frederick 

270 

S.   T.    C,   Towson 

22 

Garrett 

45 

Baltimore    City 

762 

Harford 

185 

Miscellaneous 

2 

Howard 

85 

Kent 

No  report 

Total 

3655 

COMMITTEES  FOB  1939-1940 

(Appointed  to  serve  through  the  convention  of  1940  and  to  report  at  that 

convention) 

Education  Progress  Committee — Chairman,  Dr.  Harold  B.  Chapman,  3  E. 
25th  Street,  Baltimore;  Miss  Bessie  C.  Stem,  State  Department  of 
Education,  Baltimore;   Dr.  J.  D.  Blackwell,   Salisbury. 

Legislative  Committee — Chairman,  Mr.  Edwin  W.  Broome,  Superintendent, 
Rockville;  Mr.  M.  U.  Zimmerman,  Easton;  Miss  Mary  Adams,  Monte- 
bello  School,  Baltimore;  Mr.  Edward  G.  Stapleton,  200  W.  Saratoga 
Street,  Baltimore;  Mr.  Gordon  Woelper,  School  No.  56A,  Baltimore. 

Resolutions  Committee — Mr.  C.  Milton  Wright,  Superintendent,  Bel  Air; 
Mr.  Horace  Wheeler,  Reisterstown;  Miss  Ida  V.  Flowers,  School  No.  41, 
Baltimore. 

Nominating  Committee — Chairman,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Willis,  3  E.  25th  Street, 
Baltimore;  Dr.  Theresa  Wiedefeld,  Towson;  Miss  Lillian  Moore;  Miss 
Claire  L.  Schull;  Mr.  Howard  A.  Kinhart,  Annapolis. 

Auditing  Committee — Chairman,  Mr.  Clyde  B.  Edgeworth,  3  E.  25th  Street, 
Baltimore;  Mr.  Edward  G.  Stapleton,  200  W.  Saratoga  Street,  Baltimore; 
Mr.  Houston  Curd,  Westminster. 

Credentials  Committee — Chairman,  Miss  Mary  C.  Carroll,  Baltimore;  Mr. 
Edwin  Stein,  Baltimore;  Miss  Edna  Swartz,  H.  S.,  Catonsville. 


SPECIAL    POLICIES    COIVE\nTTEE 

(Term  expires  at  Convention  of  1940) 
Dr.  E.  Clarke  Fontaine,   State  H.  S.  Supervisor,   Chestertown;  Miss  Stella 
E.   Brown,   State  Teachers'   College,   Towson;   Mrs.   Catherine  T.  Reed, 
Elem.    Prin.,    Greenbelt;    Chairman,    T.    J.    Caruthers,    State   Teachers' 
College,  Salisbury;  Miss  Dorothy  Holmes,  Southern  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 
(Term  expires  at  Convention  of  1941) 
Mr.  B.  C.  Willis,  Supt.,  Denton;  Dr.  Frederick  Livingood,  Washington  Col- 
lege, Chestertown;  Mr.  William  Sartorius,  H.  S.  Prin.,  Ocean  City;  Miss 
Leona   Buchwald,    Supervisor   of   Guidance,   Baltimore;      Mr.   John    H. 
Schwatka,  Prin.  Southern  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 

(Term  expires  at  Convention  of  1942) 
Dr.  William  R.  Phipps,  Elem.  Supervisor,  Easton;  Mr.  Wilbur  Devilbiss,  H. 
S.  Prin.,  Frederick;  Miss  Alice  Mae  Coulbourne,  Elem.  Prin.,  Princess 
Anne;   Mr.   Elra  M.   Palmer,   City  College,  Baltimore. 


NATIONAL    EDUCATION    ASSOCIATION    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Committee  Members  From  Maryland — 1939-1940 
Committee  on  Affiliated  Associations: 

LaMar,  Austin  A.,  Sandy  Spring. 
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Committee  To  Cooperate  With  The  American  Teachers'  Association: 

Huffington,  J.  Walter,  Supervisor  of  Colored  Schools,  State  Department 
of   Education,    Baltimore. 

Appraisal  Committee: 

Benjamin,  Harold  R.,  Dean,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Mary- 
land,  College  Park. 

Committee  On  Code  Of  Ethics: 

North,  Mrs.  Frances  Doub,  Western  High  School,  Baltimore. 

Committee  On  Credentials: 

Hull,  Marjorie,  1222  Glen  Ross  Road,  Silver  Spring. 

Committee  On  Credit  Unions: 

Broome,  Edwin  W.,  Superintendent,  Montgomery  Coimty  Schools,  Rock- 
ville. 

Committee  On  Equal  Opportunity: 

Bamberger,  Florence  E.,  College  for  Teachers,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Baltimore   (CORE). 

Coramittee  On  Individual  Guidance: 

Young,  Dorothy  O.,  27  Maple  Avenue,.  Bethesda. 

Committee  On  Induction  Into  Citizenship: 

Pullen,  Thomas  G.,  Assistant  Superintendent  in  Administration,  State 
Department  of  Education,  Baltimore;  Schw^atka,  John  H.,  Principal, 
Southern  High  School,  Baltimore;  Weise,  Mildred  J.,  1008  Garfield 
Street,    Bethesda. 

Conunittee  On  International  Relations: 

Willis,  Charles  F.,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Baltimore. 

Legislative  Commission: 

*  Blackwell,  J.  D.,  President,  State  Teachers'  College,  Salisbury;  Davis, 
Walter  H.,  Havre  de  Grace  High  School,  Havre  de  Grace;  *  Fox,  George 
C,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Anne  Arundel  County,  Annapolis;  Kopp, 
Charles  L.,  Superintendent,  Allegany  County  Schools,  Cumberland; 
Pruitt,  E.  W.,  Superintendent,  Frederick  County  Schools,  Frederick; 
Weglein,  David  E.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Baltimore. 

Committee  On  Necrology: 

Chaplin,  Mrs.  Virginia  B.,  Glen  Bumie. 

Committee  On  Resolutions: 

Chaplin,  Mrs.  Virginia  B.,  Glen  Burnie. 

Conamittee  On  Salaries: 

Douglas,  E.  Merritt,  Principal,  Montgomery  Blair  High  School,  Silver 
Spring;  Willis,  Benjamin  C,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Denton. 

Committee  On  Supply,  Preparation  And  Certification: 

Bateman,  Merle,  Credential  Secretary,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Baltimore. 

Committee  On  Tax  Education: 

Cromwell,  R.  Floyd,  State  Department  of  Education,  Baltimore. 
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Committee  On  Tenure: 

Pyle,  Thomas  W.,  Principal,  Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  Senior  High  School, 
Bethesda;  *  Smith,  Ruth  E.,  1021  N.  Market  Street,  Frederick. 
*  No  reply  to  date — January  10,  1940. 


MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 
Baltimore,  October  25,  26,  1940 

Theme:  "Social  Studies  In  A  Democracy" 
GENER.\L.   j\DEETING 

Friday,   October  25,   1940 — 9:45  A.  M. 
Miss   M.    Lillian    Cheezum,    President,    presiding 

Invocation:    Rev.   L.   Ralph   Tabor,    Pastor   Third   English  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church. 

Announcements:    Superintendent  Eugene   W.   Piniitt. 

Greetings:  Dr.  Albert  S.  Cook,  State  Superintendent  of  Education;  Dr. 
David  E.  Weglein,  Superintendent  of  Baltimore  City  Schools. 

Address:   "The  Social  Studies  In  A  Democracy",  Dr.  Walter  H.  Mohr, 
Social  Studies  Instructor,  George  School,  Pennsylvania. 

Address:  Miss  M.  Lillian  Cheezum,   President. 


GEXEKAL,   MEETING 


October  25,   1940—7:45   P.  M. 
POLYTECHNIC    INSTITUTE    AUDITORIUM 
Miss  M.  Lillian  Cheezum,  President,  presiding 
Music:    Baltimore    County    Teachers'    Chorus,    directed    by   Mr.    James 
C.  Velie,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Baltimore  County. 

Invocation:  Rev.  Howard  C.  Lane,  Pastor,  Scott  Street  Baptist  Church. 
Address:   "The  South  American  Way",  Mrs.  Bertita  Harding,  Novelist 
and  Lecturer. 


FOURTEENTH  ANNTJAL   CONCERT  BY   THE   ALL-MARYLAND   HIGH 

SCHOOL   ORCHESTRA 

Saturday  Morning,  October  26,  1940,  at  10:30  O'clock 

EASTERN    HIGH    SCHOOL    AUDITORIUM 

Conductors 

C.    James   Velie,    Supervisor   of    Music,    Baltimore    County;    John    Denues, 

Director    of    Music    Education,    Baltimore    Public    Schools;    Osmar    P. 

Stetnwald,  Supervisor  of  Instrumental  Music,  Baltimore  Public  Schools. 

Program 

1.  Nicolai Overture — The  Merry  Wives  Of  Windsor 

Baltimore  City  Inter-High  School  Orchestra 

2.  Logan-Brower Lift  Thine  Eyes 

All-Maryland  High   School   Chorus 
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3.  a.  Creole — Pitcher Ay,    Ay,    Ay 

b.  German — Luvaas - Kathryn's   Wedding   Day 

Girls'  Chorus 

4.  a.  Greig — Dickinson Jesu,   Friend  Of  Sinners 

b.  Spiritual — Cain Ezekiel   Saw  De  Wheel 

All-Maryland  High  School  Chorus — a  Cappella 

5.  a.  Old  Hunting   Song — Andrews John   Peel 

b.  O'Hara - Sing  A  While  Longer 

Boys'  Chorus 

6.  Peery America,   My  Wondrous  Land 

All-Maryland  High  School  Chorus 

and  the 

Baltimore  City  Inter-High  School  Orchestra 


PROFESSIONAL    jMEETING 

Miss  M.  Lillian  Cheezum,  President,  presiding 
Invocation:    Rev.    J.    Milton    Rogers,    Pastor,    Saint    Mark's    Methodist 

Episcopal  Church. 

Address:  "Democracy  In  Crisis  And  The  Social  Studies  Teacher",  Mr. 

Wilbur  F.  Murra,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Social 

Studies,  Washington,  D.  C. 


REPRESENTATIVE  ASSE3IBLY 

EASTERN   HIGH   SCHOOL^MUSIC   ROOM 

Saturday,   October  26,    1941 — 9:00  A.   M. 

Miss  M.  Lillian  Cheezum,  President,  presiding 

Mr.    Walter   H.    Davis,    Secretary 

The  following  reports  were  read  and  adopted: 
Educational  Progress  Committee,  by  Dr.  Harold  B.  Chapman,  Chairman. 
Legislation   Committee,   by   Supt.   E.   W.    Broome,    Chairman. 
Resolutions  Committee,   by  Supt.   C.   Milton  Wright,   Chairman. 
Treasurer,   by  Mr.   C.   W.   Sylvester,   Treasurer. 
Executive  Committee,  by  Mr.  Walter  H.  Davis,  Secretary. 
Educational  Policies  Committee,  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Caruthers,  Chairman. 
Nominating  Committee,  by  Dr.  Charles  F.  Willis,  Chairman. 

Motion  was  made  by  Dr.  David  E.  Weglein  that  the  Executive 
Committee  have  the  report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  distributed  to 
teachers  at  least  one  week  preceding  each  annual  convention.     Carried. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  chairman  of  the  Special  Policies  Committee 
be  invited  to  attend  each  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Since  there  were  no  nominations  from  the  floor,  the  nominees  presented 
by  the  Nominating  Committee  were,  upon  ballot  by  the  Secretary,  declared 
elected: 

President — Miss  Ida  V.  Flowers,  Principal,  Garrison  Junior  High 
School,   Baltimore. 
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First  Vice-President- — Miss  M.  Lillian  Cheezum,  Principal,  Elementary 
School,   Easton. 

Second  Vice-President — Mr.  Raymond  S.  Hyson,  Superintendent,  Carroll 
County  Schools,  Westminster. 

Secretary — Mr.  Walter  H.  Davis,  Principal,  High  School,  Havre  de 
Grace. 

Treasurer — Mr.  Charles  W.  Sylvester,  Director  Division  of  Vocational 
Education,  Baltimore. 

Member  of  Executive  Committee — Mr.  W.  J.  Steng-er,  Principal,  High 
School,  Chestertown. 

Member  of  Board  of  Trustees — Miss  Althea  R.  Fuller,  Principal,  Mt. 
Royal  Avenue  School,  Cumberland. 

Teachers'    Retirement    System — Walter   H.    Davis,    Secretary. 


REPORT    OF    THE    COIVEVIITTEE    ON    EDUCATIONAT,    PROGRESS 

The  Committee  on  Educational  Progress  in  Maryland  calls  attention  to 
a  number  of  significant  developments  during  the  course  of  the  academic 
year  1939-40.  For  the  state  as  a  whole,  probably  the  most  significant  of 
these  events  is  the  school  survey  of  the  Maryland  counties.  A  five-member 
commission,  appointed  by  Governor  O'Conor  in  the  spring  of  1940,  selected 
Dr.  Herbert  C.  Bruner  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  to  direct 
the  work  of  the  survey.  The  members  of  the  professional  staff  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  the  county  school  officers  were  requested 
to  make  a  report  of  the  social  and  educational  conditions  in  their  respective 
fields  and  to  formulate  recommendations  for  desirable  changes  that  should 
be  made  if  the  schools  are  to  meet  the  altered  environmental  conditions 
of  youth. 

Evaluation  of  Secondary  Schools 

During  1939-1940  the  Evaluative  Criteria  developed  by  the  staff  of  the 
Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education  were  applied  in  23  county  high  schools  by  the  professional 
staff  within  the  school,  county,  and  state,  and  by  educational  leaders  from 
other  counties  or  states.  The  schools  surveyed  since  1938,  together  with 
those  scheduled  for  1940-41,  will  include  40  per  cent  of  all  the  high  schools 
in  the  counties,  and  100  per  cent  of  the  largest  high  schools. 

Because  this  self  study  is  of  so  great  value  to  a  school  as  a  means  of 
educational  growth,  the  Board  of  Superintendents  of  the  Baltimore  City 
schools  decided  that  each  senior  high  school  should  be  evaluated,  one  being 
taken  each  semester.  The  first  of  the  city  schools  to  be  evaluated  was  the 
Patterson  Park  Senior-Jimior  High  School,  a  school  of  150  teachers  and 
over  3,000  pupils.  The  Board  of  Superintendents  decided  also  that  as  many 
junior  high  schools  as  applied  voluntarily  should  likewise  be  evaluated  . 
Changes  In  The  Organization  And  Administration  Of  Schools 

Due  to  school  consolidation  and  the  transportation  of  pupils  there  were 
51  fewer  white  schools   with  a  one-teacher  organization  in  1939-40   than 
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last  year.  The  number  of  white  pupils  transported  to  elementary  schools 
at  public  expense  totaled  40,633,  an  increase  of  2,400  over  1939,  and 
included  38  per  cent  of  the  total  white  elementary  enrollment. 

The  1939-40  white  county  high  school  enrollment  of  38,500  was  higher 
than  ever  before,  an  increase  of  1,900  over  the  year  preceding.  In 
Baltimore  City,  enrollment  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools  remained 
stationary.  There  were  17,100  white  pupils  or  45  per  cent  of  the  county 
enrollment  transported  to  high  school  at  public   expense. 

Provision  of  50  special  classes  for  1,080  white  mentally  handicapped 
children  was  made  by  13  counties  in  1939-40.  This  was  an  increase  of  14 
classes,  360  pupils,  and  3  counties  over  the  preceding  year.  The  State 
Department  approves  the  organization  of  these  classes  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  eligible  children  is  found  in  a  school  having  an  enrollment  of 
at  least  200  pupils.  Assistance  in  the  selection  of  pupils,  teachers,  and 
school  equipment,  and  in  meeting  the  required  standards  is  given  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education. 

The  program  for  the  instruction  of  physically  handicapped  children 
in  their  homes  and  in  hospital  schools,  as  well  as  for  special  transportation 
arrangements  to  regular  classes,  was  continued.  Baltimoie  City  received 
one-half  of  the  fund  of  $20,000  made  available  for  these  purposes. 

A  change  of  policy  has  taken  effect  in  Baltimore  in  regard  to  the 
instruction  of  anaemic  and  delicate  children  for  whom  open  air  classes 
were  formerly  provided.  Partly  as  a  measlire  of  economy  and  partly  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  in  many  quarters  some  doubt  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  providing  segregated  programs  for  these  children,  all 
but  two  of  the  open  air  classes  have  been  discontinued.  The  two  remaining 
classes  are  in  the  special  schools  for  handicapped  children.  In  the 
reorganized  classes  the  children  are  scattered  throughout  the  school  for 
the  instruction  of  the  regular  grades  but  are  assembled  for  meals,  rest 
periods,  and  weighing.  A  full-time  employee  known  as  the  Nutrition  Class 
Attendant  prepares  the  special  menus,  purchases  the  necessary  foods,  and 
keeps  the  clerical  records  pertaining  to  the  health  phase  of  these  classes. 
It  is  the  experience  of  cities  who  have  reorganized  on  this  basis  that  the 
health  and  educational  results  compare  favorably  with  those  obtained  in 
the  segregated  classes.  The  change  was  made  in  conformity  with  the 
recommendations  of  The  National  Education  Association,  The  American 
Medical  Association,  The  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  The  Baltimore 
Tuberculosis  Association,  and  the  Division  of  School  Hygiene  of  the 
Baltimore  Health  Department. 

In  Baltimore  City  a  committee  of  secondary  school  principals  and 
supervisors  concluded  their  study  of  needed  changes  in  the  curriculum 
set-up  of  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  For  the  junior  high  school  they 
recommended  a  common  program  for  all  pupils  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.  Differentiated  instruction  on  three  ability  levels  is  to  be  provided 
with  emphasis  on  enriched  courses  for  the  best  pupils  and  simplified  courses 
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for  the  slowest  pupils.  In  the  senior  high  area  the  emphasis  was  laid  upon 
the  educational  needs  of  those  high  school  students  who  were  not  planning 
to  attend  college.  As  part  of  its  work  this  committee  held  conferences 
with  a  committee  of  business  men  and  with  representatives  of  the  Division 
of  Standards  and  Research  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service.  As 
a  result  of  these  discussions  it  appeared  that  four  occupational  fields  were 
sufficiently  predominant  to  warrant  specialized  curricula  for  the  students 
who  are  potential  employees  in  these  fields.  The  four  fields  embraced 
the  following  types  of  occupations: 

1.  Skilled  and  semi-skilled  of  a  technical  nature. 

2.  General  clerical  or  business. 

3.  Sales. 

4.  Homemaking  and  domestic  service. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  develop  curricula  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
first  three  of  these  groups.  The  Homemaking  and  Domestic  Service 
Curriculum,  after  considerable  discussion,  was  held  in  abeyance  by  the 
committee  until  such  time  as  a  practice  house  and  nursery  school  might 
become  available.  The  three  new  curricula  recommended  by  the  committee 
were  (1)  the  Technical  Shop  Curriculum,  (2)  the  Retail  Selling  Course 
for  girls,  and  (3)  the  General  Clerical  Curriculum.  The  new  curricula  are 
to  be  offered  in  the  eleventh  and  the  twelfth  grades  on  the  principle  that 
specialization  and  intensive  training  should  be  given  only  after  the  necessary 
maturity  has  been  reached  and  there  has  been  ample  opportunity  for  the 
student  to  demonstrate  that  he  has  the  interest  and  aptitude  prerequisite 
for  the  successful  completion  of  such  courses.  All  curricula  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  grades  are  considered  preparatory  to  these  new  vocational 
curricula.  The  new  courses  are  designed  to  give  sufficient  education  and 
training  for  entrance  into  employment.  Commercial  standards  of  execution 
are  required  in  all  the  shopwork  and  such  academic  subjects  as  science 
and  mathematics  are  to  be  closely  related  to  the  shop  activities,  and  in  all 
the  work  practical  usable  knowledge  is  to  be  stressed.  From  instructors 
who  are  occupationally  competent  the  students  will  learn  the  modern 
methods  which  are  employed  in  such  shops  and  the  requirements  of 
technical  and  industrial  occupations. 

The  new  state  minimum  salary  schedule  for  white  county  teachers 
and  principals  which  went  into  effect  in  September  1939  resulted  in  an 
increase  in  salary  for  most  of  the  teachers  in  service  who  had  been  paid 
in  accordance  with  the  schedule  adopted  in  1922.  White  elementary 
teachers  and  principals  received  $200  additional  if  they  held  degrees.  All 
teachers  with  more  than  eight  years  of  experience,  previously  paid  in 
accordance  with  the  1922  minimum  salary  schedule,  received  an  increment 
of  $100  if  their  certificates  were  first  class.  The  average  salary  per  county 
white  elementary  teacher  and  principal  increased  from  $1,314  in  1939  to 
$1,357  in  1940  and  per  white  high  school  teacher  and  principal  from  $1,595 
to    $1,610. 
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Publications 

Early  in  the  school  year  1939-40  the  State  Department  of  Education 
prepared  for  the  county  high  school  teachers  of  English,  the  social  studies, 
and  science  a  series  of  bulletins  having  to  do  with  English,  the  Problems 
of  Democracy,  and  Science.  Bulletins  on  reading  and  the  commercial 
subjects  were  in  the  course  of  preparation. 

The  work  of  county  supervisors  and  teachers  throughout  the  state, 
in  trying  out  and  evaluating  units  planned  for  the  social  studies  curriculum 
under  the  leadership  of  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  elementary 
instruction,  has  made  possible  the  preparation  of  two  volumes  for  the 
primary  and  intermediate  grades. 

A  complete  description  of  the  Baltimore  program  of  education  for  pupils 
of  superior  ability  was  prepared  for  publication  in  the  Baltimore  Bulletin 
of  Education.  This  Bulletin  shows  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
Baltimore  in  the  development  of  methods  of  instruction  to  the  needs  of 
superior  pupils  and  give  in  detail  some  of  the  methods  that  have  been 
employed  successfully  in  enriching  the  instruction  in  English,  the  modern 
foreign  languages,  geography,  Latin,  mathematics,  science,  and  history,  as 
well  as  in  the  elementary  field. 

Carnegie   Grant 

For  pupils  and  teachers  in  Baltimore  City  and  its  environs  new 
advantages  in  art  and  music  have  been  provided  through  funds  made 
available  by  the  Carnegrie  Corporation  of  New  York.  In  June  1939  a  grant 
of  $172,100,  spread  over  a  period  of  three  years,  was  made  to  the  Maryland 
Institute,  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of 
Music,  and  the  Baltimore  public  schools  for  new  courses  for  adults  at  times 
convenient  for  teachers  and  for  scholarships  and  training  for  promising 
pupils.  Later,  in  April  1940,  an  additional  fund  of  $3,000  was  made 
available  for  a  two-year  period  for  scholarships  in  art  for  students  still 
in  high  school. 

The  grant  to  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music  also  provided  for  an 
extension  of  the  instruction  in  instrumental  music  which  in  a  limited  way 
had  been  carried  on  in  the  public  schools  for  several  years,  and  for  the 
purchase  of  instruments  to  be.  loaned  to  pupils  whose  parents  are  not 
financially  able  to  supply  them.  One  year  of  free  instruction  is  offered 
to  students  who  have  instruments  but  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  lessons. 
Forty-four  classes  were  organized  in  public  schools  in  violin,  string  bass, 
woodwind,  brass,  and  percussion  instruments,  and  329  pupils  received 
an  aggregate  of  910  clock  hours  of  instruction.  A  further  advantage  of  the 
new  arrangement  is  that  it  provides  players  for  the  less  commonly  learned 
instruments  that  are  desirable  for  balanced  orchestras  in  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools. 

The  Adult  Education  Program 

All  except  five  counties  participated  in  the  adult  education  program 
which  was  financed  in  part  by  federal  vocational  funds  and  in  part  by 
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the  new  state  $10,000  fund  for  night  schools.  An  enrollment  of  nearly 
6,200  white  adults,  taught  by  244  instructors,  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  for  further  education  in  vocational,  elementary,  secondary,  and 
general  fields. 

Maryland  was  the  first  state  to  organize  classes  to  train  men  18  years 
old  or  over  in  the  essential  defense  industries.  As  soon  as  the  federal 
national  defense  appropriation  of  $15,000,000  was  made  available  on  June 
27,  1940,  a  teaching  staff  was  assembled  and  the  opportunity  of  enrolling 
in  the  classes  was  advertised.  Some  classes  were  actually  in  session  on 
July  8.  Twelve  cities,  including  Baltimore,  offered  eight-week  courses 
to  3,328  workers.  Many  of  these  men  received  employment  before 
completing  the  eight-week  course,  and  it  is  expected  that  most  of  those 
who  did  satisfactory  work  will  be  placed  in  jobs.  The  instructors  employed 
are  those  qualified  to  teach  in  the  regular  program  of  vocational  education 
who  have  had  sufficient  trade  experience  to  prove  that  they  are  masters  of 
their  craft,  and  additional  instructors  were  brought  in  from  industry  as 
needed.  In  all  cases,  instructors  must  have  at  least  four  years  of  trade 
experience. 

Three  new  defense  training  programs  have  already  been  planned  and 
the  first  of  these  started  on  September  15. 

Actually,  however,  a  training  program  exactly  like  the  one  described 
above  had  been  inaugurated  in  Baltimore  a  full  year  in  advance  of  the 
special  government  program  by  reason  of  the  demand  from  industry  for 
trained  workers  in  airplane  layout  and  riveting.  At  the  time  when  the 
legislation  authorizing  $15,000,000  was  being  considered,  this  successful 
experiment  in  Baltimore  was  used  as  an  example  of  what  could  be  done 
under  public  school  auspices  in  preparing  new  workers  for  industry.  This 
experiment,  moreover,  is  symptomatic  and  indicative  of  the  important  new 
trends  that  have  been  inaugurated  in  adult  vocational  education  in  recent 
years.  In  Baltimore  City  alone,  nearly  3,000  men  and  women  have 
participated  in  employee  training  courses  sponsored  by  the  industries  of 
the  city.  In  cooperation  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  the 
Department  of  Education  conducted  ground  school  classes  at  night  for 
non-college  students  who  received  the  necessary  preliminary  training  of 
airplane  pilots  in  the  history  of  aviation,  civil  air  regulations,  meteorology, 
air  navigation,  parachutes,  aircraft,  the  theory  of  flight,  engines, 
instruments,  and  radio,  the  course  aggregating  72  hours  of  instruction. 
Thus  new  avenues  of  service  continue  to  open  up  for  the  public  schools. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  the  other  members  of  the  committee, 
Dr.  J.  D.  Blackwell,  State  Teachers'  College,  Salisbury,  and  Miss  Bessie  C. 
Stern  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  for  their  contributions  to  the 
report,  and  especially  the  latter,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  discussion 
which  concerned  areas  outside  of  the  Baltimore  City  schools. 
Respectfully  submitted  for  the  committee, 
HAROLD    B.    CHAPMAN. 
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MISS  M.   LILLIAN  CHEEZUM,   President 


REPORT    OF    COjVEVIITTEE    ON    LEGISLATION 

The  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  has  not  been  in  session  since  the 
last  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  belief  that  the  influence  from  legislation 
enacted  in  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  is  significantly  affecting 
the  public  school  system  in  Maryland.  It  continues  to  be  of  satisfaction 
that  the  following  provisions  were  made  in  the  last  session  of  the  General 
Assembly: 

1.  A  long  range  adequate  salary  schedule  for  the  teachers  of  Maryland. 

2.  An  authorization  for  a  professional  study  of  the  school  system. 
The   teachers  of  Maryland  fully  share  with  the  public   in  expressing 

satisfaction  in  these  professional  advances. 

The  committee  on  legislation  recommends  the  following: 
RESOLVED,  that  the  Cormnittee  on  Legislation  for  the  school  year 
1940-41,  in  working  with  the  General  Assembly  in  the  session  meeting 
January  next,  first  especially  express  to  the  Grovernor  of  Maryland  and  to 
the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  the  appreciation  of  the  teachers  of 
Maryland  for  the  understanding  and  support  of  the  public  school  system  as 
expressed  in  the  legislation  passed  in  the  last  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

Mr.  M.  U.  Zimmerman,  Easton,  Maryland, 
Miss  Mary  Adams,  Montebello  School,  Baltimore,  Md., 
Mr.  Edward  G.  Stapleton,  200  W.  Saratoga  St.,  Baltimore, 
Mr.  Gordon  Woelper,  School  No.  56A,  Baltimore,  Md., 
Edwin  W.   Broome,   Chairman,   Rockville,   Maryland, 
AOEMBERS    OF   THE    COMMITTEE    ON   LEGISLATION. 


RESOLUTIONS 

Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association — October  26,  1940 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  in  session 
October   26,    1940: 

(1)  That  the  Association  express  its  appreciation  to  the  school  officials 
of  Baltimore  City  for  the  generous  use  of  school  buildings  and  for  their 
hospitality  and  assistance  given  to  officers  and  members  in  preparation 
for  and  during  this  meeting. 

(2)  That  the  Association  express  its  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the 
Association,  to  the  guest  speakers  and  to  all  others  who  have  aided  in 
arranging  and  presenting  the  excellent  programs  in  the  seventy- third' 
annual  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association. 

(3)  That  the  Association  especially  express  its  appreciation  for  the 
outstanding  musical  programs  by  the  Baltimore  County  Musical  Chorus, 
All-Maryland  High  School  Chorus,  and  the  Baltimore  Inter-High  School 
Orchestra,  which  have  added  much  to  the  value  of  these  meetings,  and 
tender  thanks  to  the  leaders  and  all  who  participated  in  their  presentation. 

(4)  That  the  Association  extend  its  appreciation  to  the  broadcasting 
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station  WBAL,  and  to  the  press  for  the  excellent  publicity  given  to  the 
meetings  of  the  State  Convention. 

(5)  That  the  Association  express  to  the  Legislative  Committee,  to  the 
State  Parent-Teacher  Association,  and  all  others  who  gave  their  assistance 
in  bringing  before  the  Legislature  of  1939  the  need  of  a  revised  minimum 
salary  schedule  for  the  counties  of  Maryland  and  to  the  Governor  and 
members  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  appreciation  of  the 
teachers  of  Maryland  for  their  fine  and  generous  attitude  in  the  legislation 
providing  a  new  salary  scale  and  funds  with  which  to  put  it  into  effect. 

(6)  That  the  Association  renew  its  pledge  of  loyalty  and  enthusiastic 
support  of  Maryland's  educational  leaders,  Dr.  Albert  S.  Cook,  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  Dr.  David  E.  Weglein,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Baltimore  City,  whose  foresight  and  progressive  attitude  toward 
schools  in  the  state  and  Baltimore  City  have  made  this  state  outstanding 
in  the  field  of  education. 

Whereas,  the  delegates  of  the  Montgomery  County  Teachers' 
Association  have  authorized  the  presentation  to  the  Resolutions  Committee 
of  the  following: 

Whereas,  the   crisis  in  world   conditions  has   brought  the  democracies 
a  new  test  now  recognized  to  be  a  major  concern  in  American  life,  and 
Whereas,  this  world  crisis  is  challenging  the  democracies  to  the  utmost, 
and  there  is  a  vital  need  for  cooperative  action,  effort,  and  participation 
of  all  institutions  to  preserve  present  democratic  institutions. 
Therefore,     Be     It     Resolved,     that     the     Maryland     State     Teachers' 
Association  urge  all  teachers  to  affiliate  with  the  national  organization 
under  whose  leadership  the  democratic  processes  in  the  public  school 
systems  are  continuously  being  aided  and  safe-guarded,  and 
Be     It     Further     Resolved,     that     the     Maryland     State     Teachers' 
Association   urge    each   local    association    to    advocate    and    encourage 
membership  of  all  teachers  in  the  National  Education  Association. 
Whereas,    the    present   world    crisis    demands    the    cooperative    efforts 
of  all  democratic  institutions   to  preserve  the  American  way  of  life, 
and 

Whereas,   conditions   in   society   are   reflected   in   the   problems   of   the 
school,   and 

Whereas,  the  school  should  accept  its  share  of  responsibility  in  the 
national  defense  program  and  its  share  of  responsibility  in  preserving 
democratic  institutions  by  strengthening  the  cause  of  democracy, 
Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that  all  teacher  associations  of  Maryland 
appoint  committees  which  shall  examine  critically  the  school  program 
in  their  respective  communities  to  see  in  what  ways  they  might  be 
strengthened  to  meet  more  nearly  the  needs  of  American  society  in 
the  present  plans  for  national  defense. 
Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association 
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appoint  a  special  committee  to  work  with  the  local  teacher  associations 

in  the  furtherance  of  this  resolution. 

Your  committee  believes  the  above  resolution  merits  careful 
consideration  and  recommends  its  adoption. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HORACE   WHEELER, 

MISS   IDA   V.   FLOWERS, 

C.   MILTON  WRIGHT,    Chairman. 

Whereas,  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Resolutions  Cormnittee 
through  a  report  yesterday  that  U.  S.  Senate  Bill  4269,  as  interpreted,  is 
intended  to  extend  ithe  old  age  benefits  provided  in  the  Social  Security 
program  to  all  employees  in  the  states,  including  teachers,  and 

Whereas,  The  Teachers'  Retirement  Systems  in  Baltimore  City  and 
the  State  of  Maryland  are,  in  the  opinion  of  professional  people  more 
adequate  for  a  professional  group,  now,  .therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  request  the  Legislative  Committee 
to  investigate  carefully  the  proposed  bill  and  if  they  find  it  detrimental 
to  the  working  of  our  present  Retirement  Systems,  that  they  be  empowered 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  with  the  proper  authorities  to  protect  the 
interest  of  teachers. 


REPORT  OF  TREASURER 

December  1,  1939  to  November  30,  1940 

Balance  in  First  National  Bank,  November  30,  1939 $3,480.11 

Receipts 

Memberships 

Counties    of   State $3,926.00 

Baltimore     City 815.00     $4,741.00 

Interest  and  Principal  on  mortgages 139.31 

Sale  of  Biarritz  Hotel  Mortgage  '  879.20 

Contributions  to  Association 

Kent  County  $      10.00 

Charles   County   15.00 

Howard    County    20.00 

Cecil  County  25.00  70.00 

Miscellaneous    142.80       5,972.31 


$9,452.42 


Disbursements 
General  Programs 

W.   Colston  Leigh    (Mrs.  Harding) 250.00 

Dr.   Walter  H.   Mohr 32.00 
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Wilbur    F.    Murra 18.30  300.30 


Section  Programs 

Occupational   41.34 

Special    Education    40.00 

Music    Education    15.00 

Mathematics    40.00 

Physical    Education    20.68 

Teacher   Education   2.95          159.97 


Purchase,  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds 3,000.00 

All-Md.  High  School  Orchestra  and  Chorus....  561.90 

Printing 

Convention     Proceedings     725.00 

Convention    Programs    250.00 

Preliminary    Program    117.55 

General    Printing,    etc 117.04       1,209.59 


Sec'y — Walter    H.     Davis — Salary,     Expenses  302.48 

Treasurer — Chas   W.    Sylvester— Salary,    Exp.  105.00 

Asst.   to   Sec'y — A.  G.  Packard — Salary,  Exp.  105.00 

Luncheon,   Southern  Hotel  51.95 

Badges,    Sudrow    Mfg.    Co 12.50 

Postage,    Mailing   Proceedings,    etc 80.00 

Expenses   of  Regional  Meetings  400.00 

Contributions  to   three  Ministers   30.00 

Membership,  National  Education  Association....  10.00 

Miscellaneous    145.94 


Total    Expenditures    $6,474.63 

Bal.    in   First   National   Bank,    Nov.    30,    1940  2,977.79 


$9,452.42 


Association  Assets  as  of  November  30,  1940 

General  Fund: 

Balance  in  First  National  Bank. $2,977.79 

Mortgages — Investments     _ _ 3,950.00 

Certificate  of  Beneficial  Interest  425.49 

Special  Fund: 

Savings  Bank  of  Baltimore 399.01 
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Mortgage — Investments    950.00 


Total     $8,702.29 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES    W.    SYLVESTER, 
Treasurer. 


Approved  March  22,  1941. 


Auditing  Committee, 

C.  B.  EDGEWORTH,  Chairman, 
A.  G.  PACKARD, 
IRWIN   D.   MEDINGER. 


REPORT  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL.  POLICIES  COM^^TTEE   1939-1940 
Regional  Meetings  Successfully  Established 

A  study  of  the  reports  from  the  regional  meetings  held  during  the 
year  1939-1940  indicates  clearly  that  they  are  successfully  established 
and  are  meeting  very  adequately  the  professional  needs  of  the  teachers  in 
the  various  regions.  There  is  evidence  also,  that  these  meetings  are  extending 
the  influence  of  the  programs  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  and  that  they  are  reinforcing  the  educational  services  of  the 
state  association.  An  indication  of  these  claims  is  given  from  the  themes 
used  in  some  of  the  regional  meeting  programs.  The  following  are  typical: 
"Equalizing  Educational  Opportunities  For  Children",  (Upper  Shore  Region)  ; 
"Meeting  Challenges  to  Education",  (Western  Region) ;  "Meeting  the 
Needs  of  the  Child",  (Upper  Shore  Region) ;  "Interpreting  Institutions  of 
Democracy",    (Southern  Region). 

Attendance  at  the  regional  meetings  for  the  current  year  continued  to 
be  excellent.  To  quote  from  one  report,  "practically  all  the  teachers  in  the 
region  were  present." 

There  seemed  to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  one  regional  meeting 
per  year  is  preferable  and  that  early  spring  was  the  most  desirable  time 
as  this  would  give  a  favorable  spacing  of  the  state  and  regional  meetings. 
Suggested  Educational  Topics 

In  the  continuance  of  its  duties  the  committee  met  on  October  12  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  suggestive  topics  for  the  regional  meetings  for 
the   coming  year. 

The  following  are  suggested: 

1.  Can  the  results  of  educational  surveys  and  research  findings  be 
used  at  regional  meetings  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
school  to  the  pupil  and  the  community?  Particular  consideration  could  be 
given  to  "Youth  Tell  Their  Story",  "The  Maryland  State  School  Survey", 
high  school  evaluations,  and  other  research  findings. 

2.  What  can  the  schools  do,  in  the  light  of  the  present  world  situation, 
to  assist  throughout  the  emergency  in  education  for  the  common  defense? 
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3.  What  can  the  schools  do  to  participate  in  a  more  effective  way 
in  the  conservation  of  "natural  and  human  resources?" 

4.  What  can  the  schools  do  to  improve  the  occupational  adjustment 
of  youth? 

5.  How  can  the  regional  meetings  give  specific  application  to  the 
general  theme  of  the  state  convention? 

6.  What  can  be  done  through  local  organizations  and  regional 
meetings  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  teachers? 

In  addition  to  suggested  topics  the  committee  makes  the  following 
recommendation. 

Since  coordination  of  activities  and  integration  of  purposes  are 
major  functions  of  this  committee  in  relation  to  regional  meetings,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  chairman  of  the  Policies  Committee  be  invited  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Association. 

The  Policies  Committee  has  taken  notice  of  the  recommendations  from 
the  Executive  Committee  published  on  page  69  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  for  1939,  and  it  wishes  to  assure  the 
committee  that  it  is  glad  to  follow  the  recommendations  contained  therein. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T.   J.    CARUTHERS,   Chairman, 
DR.   E.   CLARKE   FONTAINE, 
MISS  STELLA  E.  BROWN, 
MRS.   CATHERINE   T.   REED, 
MISS  DOROTHY  HOLMES, 
MR.    B.    C.    WILLIS, 
DR.   FREDERICK  LIVINGOOD, 
MR.    WILLIAM    SARTORIUS, 
MISS    LEONA    BUCHWALD, 
MR.    JOHN   H.    SCHWATKA, 
DR.   WILLIAM  R.   PHIPPS, 
MR.     WILBUR    DEVILBISS, 
MISS  ALICE  MAE  COULBOURNB, 
MR.  ELRA  M.  PALMER. 


REPORT  OF  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

The  Nominating  Committee  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association  wishes  to  present  the  following  slate  of  officers  for  the  year 
1940-1941: 

Miss  Ida  V.  Flowers,  Principal,  Garrison  Junior  High  School — President. 

Miss  M.  Lillian  Cheezum,  Principal,  Elementary  School,  Easton — First 

Vice-President. 

Mr.  Raymond  S.  Hyson,  Superintendent,  Carroll  County  Schools, 
Westminster— Second  Vice-President. 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Davis,  Principal,  Havre  de  Grace  High  School — Secretary. 
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Mr.  Charles  W.  Sylvester,  Director  Vocational  Education,  Baltimore — 
Treasurer. 

Miss  Althea  R.  Fuller,  Principal,  Mt.  Royal  Avenue  School,  Cumberland 
■ — Board  of  Trustees,  Teachers'  Retirement  System,  State  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Stenger,  Principal,  Chestertown  High  School,  Chestertown — • 
Executive  Board. 

The  persons  named  have  received  the  unanimous  endorsement  of  the 
Nominating  Committee  and  are  respectfully  submitted  for  the  favorable 
action  of  this  assembly  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association. 

HOWARD  A.  KINHART, 
LILLIAN   G.   MOORE, 
CLAIRE    SHtTLL, 
THERESA    WIEDEFELD, 
CHARLES  F.  WILLIS,   Chairman. 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  WALTER  H.  MOHR 

The  Social  Studies  In  A  Democracy 

This  subject  might  well  be  changed  to  teaching  the  social  studies  when 
democracy  is  in  a  crisis.  If,  however,  democracy  is  in  a  crisis,  so  also 
is  education  and  therefore  it  might  be  titled  teaching  in  a  crisis,  which 
would  include  all  subjects  as  it  actually  should. 

A  working  definition  of  democracy  is,  democracy  is  that  form  of 
society  which  has  a  basic  regard  for  the  worth  of  the  individual,  which 
emphasizes  cooperative  living,  and  which  encourages  the  use  of  intelligence 
in  the  solution  of  all  problems. 

Teaching  in  a  crisis  makes  increasingly  great  demands  upon  teachers 
themselves.  One  of  the  first  problems  to  be  solved  is  a  personal  one.  No 
one  should  be  a  teacher  in  a  time  of  hysteria  if  by  his  action  he  does 
anything  to  increase  this  hysteria.  Any  teacher  who  permits  the  latest 
flare  headline  or  the  most  recent  emotional  splurge  of  a  radio  announcer 
to  guide  his  thinking  will  not  be  able  to  check  hysteria. 

It  is  quite  evident  then  that  if  ever  a  generation  needed  teachers  with 
perspective  and  with  inner  calm,  it  is  this  generation.  We  teachers  must 
have  the  philosophy  of  those  who  made  this  nation  great  .  .  .  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  to  carry  on  regardless  of  what  tomorrow  brings,  even 
though  it  should  bring  the  collapse  of  many  of  the  things  which  we  greatly 
cherish,  remembering  all  of  the  time  that  in  spite  of  any  collapse  we  still 
have  infinitely  more  resources  for  rebuilding  than  any  generation  has  ever 
had  before.  Finally,  we  must  always  have  our  hopes  which  in  themselves 
are  the  basis  of  a  newer  and  better  world  than  men  have  ever  dreamed  of 
or  longed  to  see. 

We  need  to  be  better  informed  than  ever  before,  not  so  much  concerning 
the  temporary  and  ephemeral,  but  rather  concerning  the  basic  forces  which 
govern  life,  about  economics  which  describes  how  men  make  use  of  the 
material  things  of  life  to  earn  a  living,  about  psychology  which  attempts 
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to  analyze  the  secret  springs  of  conduct,  about  history  which  helps  to  give 
perspective,  about  science  which  gives  men  understanding,  and  about 
philosophy  which  gives  men  wisdom.  More  than  that  we  need  to  go  to  the 
school  of  practical  living  and  mingle  with  those  not  so  learned  in  books 
so  that  we  may  understand  those  things  which  books  cannot  teach  about 
the  common  everyday  life  of  folk  like  ourselves — folk  who  have  likes, 
dislikes,  follies,  ambitions,  loyalties,  and  hopes  just  as  we  do. 

May  I  suggest  also  that  we  need  an  increasingly  better  understanding 
of  the  deeper  meaning  of  life,  of  the  great  integrating  force  in  history, 
of  the  great  power  which  moves  men.  This  may  be  called  religion  or  what 
you  will.  Basically  it  is  necessary  because  in  those  great  crises  which  all  of 
us  must  face,  it  will  be  essential  that  we  have  resources  without  and  above 
by  which  we  can  maintain  ourselves.  The  strength,  the  inward  calm,  the 
poise  which  comes  from  an  understanding  of  this  power  is  important  for 
those  who  have  the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  a  generation  which  is 
terrified  by  its  sense  of  insecurity. 

The  effective  teaching  of  the  history  and  working  of  institutions 
demands  the  use  of  information.  James  Madison  gave  an  excellent 
statement  as  to  the  value  of  information  when  he  said:  "A  popular 
government  without  popular  information  or  means  of  acquiring  it,  is  but  a 
prologue  to  a  farce,  or  a  tragedy,  or,  perhaps  both." 

More  than  information,  however,  is  required  to  save  democracy.  It 
means  as  much  actual  contact  with  social,  political,  and  economic  agencies 
of  life  as  possible.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  education  when  it  was 
simpler  and  unencumbered  with  the  trappings  of  modern  efficiency  was 
the  fact  that  pupils  had  duties  and  responsibilities  which  were  real  to  them 
both  in  their  homes  and  in  their  communities.  They  knew  the  value  of  the 
dollar  because  they  had  earned  money  for  themselves  or  understood  how 
it  was  earned  by  their  elders;  they  had  developed  in  them  a  sense  of 
responsibility  because  they  had  to  assume  responsibilities  early  in  life; 
they  felt  a  part  of  the  life  about  them  and  were  looking  ahead  to  the 
time  when  they  should  take  a  more  active  part  in  this  life. 

It  is  very  clear  that  unless  they  can  be  made  a  part  of  the  life  which 
pervades  modern  democracy,  this  form  of  government  cannot  survive.  The 
totalitarian  states  have  discovered  how  to  win  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
their  youth  by  making  them  a  part  of  the  system  with  significant 
responsibilities. 

Democracy  must  begin  in  the  school  community.  Wherever  possible 
pupils  should  receive  the  greatest  number  of  opportunities  for  participating 
in  the  activities  of  the  classroom,  playground,  and  the  government  of  the 
school.  The  wise  teacher  will  find  many  opportunities  for  cooperative 
procedure  in  the  classroom.  It  is  certainly  wise  to  discuss  objectives  at 
the  beginning  of  each  course.  The  planning  of  introductory  or  exploratory 
units  frequently  makes  clear  to  the  class  deficiencies  to  be  remedied. 
Without  going  to  extremes  it  is  feasible  to  teach  in  such  a  way  as  to 
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give  pupils  an  insight  into  some  of  the  democratic  procedures  by  making 
them  a  part  of  the  classroom  routines. 

Not  only  in  the  classroom  but  also  in  the  government  of  the  school 
must  the  democratic  processes  be  exemplified.  It  would  be  rather  futile  to 
teach  democracy  and  to  practice  it  in  the  classroom  if  the  rest  of  the 
school  were  planned  and  run  in  an  autocratic  fashion.  Student  cooperation 
in  the  government  of  the  school  and  in  determining  school  policy  is  an 
important  factor.  This  requires  patience,  a  sense  of  humor,  tolerance, 
and  tact  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  administrators,  but  it  also  pays 
dividends  for  those  who  are  able  to  persist  in  their  faith  in  democratic 
procedures.  One  of  the  great  thrills  of  a  boy  fifty  years  ago  was  to  be 
consulted  as  a  member  of  the  family  council.  He  matured  rapidly  as  he 
felt  increasingly  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  group.  Much  of  that 
valuable  educational  experience  has  been  removed  from  the  modern  pupil's 
home  life  which  makes  it  doubly  necessary  for  the  school  to  give  him  at 
least  a  part  of  this  maturing  experience  so  valuable  to  those  who  are  now 
parents  and  grandparents  of  the  present  school  generation. 

Dramatizing  democracy  will  lead  to  the  development  of  the  common 
purpose  to  preserve  the  essential  values  for  which  democracy  has  always 
stood.  That  in  itself  is  thrilling  provided  it  can  be  gotten  across  to  the 
public.    This  is  a  spiritual  ideal  which  is  the  basis  of  democracy. 

The  development  of  such  a  new  enthusiasm  will  produce  individuals 
who  feel  that  they  have  a  part  to  play  in  society.  Much  of  the  power  of 
the  dictator  states  lies  in  the  appeal  they  make  to  the  individual  who  has 
been  insecure  and  who  wishes  to  become  a  part  of  a  larger  organization. 
The  totalitarians  find  a  place  for  the  individual,  even  though  they  may  have 
to  resort  to  measures  which  will  in  the  end  make  individual  rights  of  no 
importance.  A  sense  of  security  and  a  feeling  of  being  a  part  of  a  larger 
organization  makes  for  the  fanatical  devotion  of  so  naany  citizens  of  the 
undemocratic  states.  It  seems  that  we  have  spent  too  much  time  scolding 
these  states  and  not  enough  analyzing  their  methods  and  their  appeal. 

Too  often  we  have  emphasized  the  privileges  of  democracy  without  a 
correlative  emphasis  on  its  responsibilities.  If  democracy  means  a  larger 
opportunity  to  exploit  human  and  material  resources,  if  its  value  is  merely 
to  benefit  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  miany,  then  it  is  not  worth  the 
effort  it  will  take  to  preserve  it.  I  feel  sure  that  if  we  go  back  ajid  examine 
the  ideal  of  those  who  made  this  democracy  possible,  we  shall  find  that 
their  hope  was  to  found  a  system  of  government  which  would  give  men  the 
largest  possible  opportunity  to  share  with  each  other  in  achieving  the  great 
purposes  of  life. 

An  important  fact  which  must  be  impressed  on  the  minds  of  both  old 
and  young  in  a  democracy  is  that  nothing  worthwhile  can  grow  or  develop 
unless  all  are  willing  to  sacrifice  for  the  common  good.  We  need  a  new 
vision — one  which  can  look  to  the  future,  however  dark  it  may  seem,  with  a 
spirit  of  hope,  a  feeling  that  no  matter  what  may  come,  this  great  spiritual 
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adventure  must  go  on  and  that  in  spite  of  machines  which  would  enslave 
man's  body  and  totalitarian  ideologies  which  would  enslave  his  mind,  man 
is  a  free  spirit  who  will  reach  his  highest  development  only  when  he  is  a 
member  of  a  society  which  makes  possible  his  greatest  development  as  a 
physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  being.  Mian  can  never  be  satisfied  and 
can  never  fulfill  his  real  destiny  until  he  lives  in  a  free  society. 


ADDRESS   OF  MISS   M.   LILLIAN  CHEEZUM,   PRESIDENT 

And  now  I,  too,  would  like  to  bring  you  greetings,  as  president  of 
your  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association.  Dr.  Cook  so  graciously 
greeted  you  in  behalf  of  the  State  Department  of  Education.  Dr.  Weglein 
h.as  equally  as  graciously  brought  you  a  welcome  from  the  Baltimore  City 
Department  of  Education.  You,  in  turn,  have  had  an  opportunity  to  greet 
one  another,  so  that  we  can  now  settle  down  to  a  convention  which,  we 
hoi>e,  will  bring  joy  and  enrichment  while  here,  and  which  will  give  you 
something  to  take  back  into  your  classrooms,  and  som.etliing  for  your 
personal  lives — a  greater  appreciation  of  the  privileges  which  we,  as  an 
association,  enjoy. 

As  we  are  assembled  here  this  morning,  I  cannot  but  think  of  the 
situation  approximately  3,000  miles  away.  Here  we  go  about  our  daily 
educational  duties  of  classroom  teaching,  of  administrative  affairs,  of 
enlivening  and  enriching  conversation  and  chats,  while  across  the  ocean 
in  Europe  the  universities  are  closed,  the  lower  schools'  doors  are  shut; 
children  are  deprived  of  learning,  instructors  are  dismissed  and  persecuted. 
Only  the  laboratories  are  kept  open  in  order  to  further  the  destruction  of 
humanity,  to  bring  about  the  devastation  of  property,  to  harass  and  destroy 
those  things  and  institutions  which  we  hold  so  dear,  yet  sometimes  take  so 
lightly — the  privileges  offered  by  a  democracy. 

Since  we  have  heard  so  much  about  democracy,  let  us  go  back  a  bit 
and  find  out  whence  came  the  idea  of  democracy,  so  vaunted  and  so 
elaborated  in  our  day.  For  an  answer  we  must  search,  and  our  search  will 
carry  us  far  back  in  time.  To  find  the  answer,  then,  allow  me  to  quote 
from  an  address  presented  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Beard,  on  August  15,  1940,  on 
the  "Essentials  of  Democracy",  at  the  Congress  on  Education  for  Democracy. 
I   quote : 

"Beyond  the  Declaration  of  Independence — into  colonial  and  English 
history;  beyond  England  to  the  continent  of  Europe;  through  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  the  Renaissance  and  medieval  civilization;  beyond  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  uinversal  brotherhood,  through  the  natural  law  of  the 
Romans,  to  the  social  ideals  of  the  Stoics;  far  beyond  Stoicism  into  the  very 
origins  of  primitive  society,  with  man  as  the  hunter  and  fighter,  and 
woman  as  the  mother,  originator  of  domestic  arts,  conservator  of  the  human . 
spirit  in  mutual  aid.  And  when  we  scan  the  horizon  of  the  future, 
contemplate  the  coming  fortunes  of  democracy,  we  find  ourselves  caught 
in  the  toils  of  this  historical  sweep.     If  we  are  bold  enough  and  insistent 
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enough,  our  search  will  carry  us  into  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  all 
things  human — the  ultimate  design  of  the  universe."  Unquote.  Staggering 
■ — isn't  it? 

How  shall  we  bring  our  people  to  appreciate  what  has  gone  into  the 
making  of  a  democracy;  how  shall  we  bring  our  students  and  our  patrons 
to  see  the  dangers  that  menace  their  lives  and  our  government;  how  shall 
we  teach  them  to  love  their  country;  how  shall  we  educate  them  to  their 
duty  and  help  them  to  play  their  part;  how  shall  we  advise  one  another  as 
to  the  hopes  of  the  American  people;  and  how  shall  we  organize  ourselves 
so  that  we  can  carry  our  ideas  into  practice?  These  are  the  problems  of 
this  convention — problems  worthy  of  all  the  energy  and  ability  that  we 
possess. 

It  is  one  thing  to  be  aroused  to  the  importance  of  a  program  and  its 
need  of  support.  It  is  quite  another  matter  to  determine  what  that  progTam 
shall  be,  particularly  in  a  country  like  ours.  In  Soviet  Russia  the  question 
of  a  school  program  would  be  referred  to  a  council  of  professors  and  party 
members.  In  Japan  the  army  general  staff  could  decide.  No  such  simple 
plan  can  obtain  in  a  democracy.  Where  the  people  rule,  educational 
policies  are  formulated  by  the  people,  and  we,  in  the  Unitad  States,  have 
worked  out  our  own  peculiar  method  of  popular  government  of  schools. 

Now  that  we  have  pursued  the  idea  of  whence  came  democracy,  let  us 
examine  a  view  of  the  Ideals  of  Democracy.  This  is  so  well  expressed  by 
Lord  Baldwin,  former  British  Prime  Minister,  at  the  same  Congress  as 
that  referred  to  in  connection  with  Dr.  Beard's  address.     Again  I  quote: 

"In  a  totalitarian  state  the  citizen  has  only  to  do  as  he  is  told;  he  has 
not  to  think,  to  make  a  choice;  no  Idirect  responsibility  rests  on  him.  The 
machine  is  effective  so  long  as  he  obeys.  The  success  of  a  democracy 
depends  upon  everyone  realizing  his  or  her  responsibility  to  it;  thinking 
of  his  duties  and  forgetting  for  a  time  his  rights.  If  he  recognizes  no  duties 
towards  the  form  of  government  to  which  he  is  ready  enough  to  pay  lip 
service,  and  to  shout  for,  the  day  may  come  when  he  will  lose  his  rights 
by  dangers  from  without  or  within.  That  calls  for  education  and  character 
■ — education  in  problems  domestic  and  foreign  so  as  to  have  material 
wherewith  to  form  a  judgment — and  character  to  concentrate  the  immediate 
effect  of  particular  action  on  the  fortunes  of  a  favorite  politician.  A 
democrat  should  work  for  and  be  prepared  to  die  for  his  democratic  ideal, 
as   the   Nazis   and   Commimists   are   for   theirs." 

I  continue  quoting: 

"I  would  always  stress  the  spiritual  rather  than  the  political 
foundations  of  democracy.  It  is  a  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  man  and 
of  his  individuality,  and  that  dignity  and  individuality  are  his  as  a  child  of 
God.  There  is  the  unbridgeable  gulf  between  the  democracy  and  the 
'isms'  that  are  for  the  time  being  in  control  of  so  large  a  part  of  Europe. 
If  that  be  our  conviction  with  what  different  eyes  we  regard  our  work! 
Each  individual  man  becomes  a  human  soul  with  his  life  to  live,  and  you 
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feel  that  no  work  is  too  hard,  no  drudgery  too  dull,  if  you  can  do  your 
little  bit  to  make  your  country  a  place  in  which  the  environment  will 
help  him  to  that  end.  Differences  and  honest  differences  as  to  how  that 
end  is  to  be  accomplished  there  will  be,  but  with  the  common  purpose 
there  should  be  a  deep  national  unity.  That  is  a  unity  of  divine  purpose, 
springing  from  the  people  themselves,  not  imposed,  and  therefore  in  time 
of  strain,  infinitely  more  binding." 

These  are  the  thoughts  that  fill  the  minds  of  the  great  men  of  our 
times.     One  and  all,  they  look  to  education  as  the  safeguard  of  democracy. 

American  democracy  is  preparing  a  staggering  program  of  defense — 
defense  against  physical  attack  by  any  possible  combination  of  enemies. 
Congress  is  providing  one  appropriation  after  another  to  insure  beyond 
doubt  our  physical  preparedness  for  any  eventuality.  But  Congress  can 
provide  no  appropriation  to  insure  our  spiritual  preparedness.  This  we 
must  attend  to  both  for  ourselves  and  for  our  children. 

Since  "the  youth  of  a  nation  are  the  trustees  of  posterity",  youth  must 
be  our  primary  concern.  The  German  Minister  of  Education  recognized 
this  fact  and  acted  upon  it  with  far-reaching  results  such  as  we  are  now 
just  beginning  to  realize.  We  can  well  afford  to  follow  the  German 
Minister's  example  on  the  training  of  youth.  You  can  destroy  fortresses, 
but  never  valid  ideas  and  principles. 

Obviously  this  tremendously  important  task  and  duty  which  faces  us 
falls  heaviest  on  the  schools  and  the  teachers,  for  it  is  through  them  that 
the  nation's  youth  are  enlightened.  It  is  heartening  that  the  schools  have 
in  recent  years  become  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  greatly  expanding 
their  programs  of  instruction  in  the  social  studies  in  order  to  provide 
an  effective  education  for  citizenship  in  a  democracy. 

The  difficulties  that  are  encountered  in  cultivating  intelligence  about 
social  problems  can  hardly  be  overcome  by  individual  schools  or  individual 
teachers.  There  must  be  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
teaching  profession  if  a  more  effective  program  of  social  studies  is  to  be 
"accepted  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum.  A  long  list  of  topics  which  should 
replace  some  of  the  material  now  used  in  many  history  and  civic  courses 
can  be  set  down  on  which  young  people  should  be  able  to  form  wise 
judgments  based  on  knowledge  of  the  facts.  A  few  examples  of  such 
topics  may  be  given:  housing,  conservation  of  human  and  natural  resources, 
community  planning,  cooperatives,  pressure  groups  and  their  methods  of 
influencing  legislation,  the  stock  exchange,  corporations,  labor  organizations, 
the  industries  of  the  nation,  various  forms  of  municipal  government, 
governmental  services  such  as  those  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  Labor,  the  origin  and  nature  of  money  and  systems  of 
exchange,  international  relations,  consumers'  needs  and  investments. 

The  one  fact  about  the  social  studies  that  is  altogether  certain  is  that 
there  must  be  far  more  instruction  in  these  fields  than  there  has  been  in 
the  past.     When  community  life  was  comparatively  simple;  when  parents 
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could  speak  with  assurance  on  topics  of  public  interest,  young  people  were 
given  by  their  parents  a  fairly  adequate  view  of  their  civic  rights  and 
responsibilities.  As  the  range  of  social  contacts  has  widended  and  the 
social  order  has  become  more  complex,  community  life  has  become  more 
difficult  of  comprehension  through  mere  observation  or  through  discussions 
around  the  dinner  table.  The  obligations  of  finding  some  way  of  preparing 
young  people  for  citizenship,  for  developing  intelligent  social  attitudes,  and 
for  effective  participation  in  community  life  has  become  a  public  obligation 
wliich  must  be  met  if  social  chaos  is  to  be  avoided. 

In  these  times,  when  democracy  is  threatended,  and  when  the  question 
of  proper  preparation  of  future  citizens  for  their  responsibilities  is  of 
vital  importance,  we  as  school  people  must  give  social  studies  careful 
consideration. 

In  preparing  a  program  for  the  convention,  the  executive  committee 
felt  that  some  consideration  of  these  problems  would  be  your  most  primary 
concern.  With  that  thought  in  mind  we  chose  as  the  theme  of  our  general 
meetings  "Social  Studies  In  A  Democracy"  and  have  secured  two  very 
highly  recommended  speakers  to  bring  you  a  message  on  two  phases  of  this 
theme. 

No  matter  with  what  area  of  instruction  you  are  chiefly  concerned,  no 
matter  What  age  level  or  intelligence  level  is  represented  by  your  students, 
each  one  of  you  as  a  teacher  is  a  potent  factor  in  directing  children  in  a 
way  of  life.  We  hope  that  as  a  result  of  your  having  come  to' attend  the 
seventy-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association — 
you  will  gather  for  yourselves  while  here,  ideas,  knowledge,  and  inspirations 
which  shall  help  you  better  to  direct  the  lives  of  your  pupils  in  the 
American  and  democratic  way. 

I  would  like  to  bring  you  greetings,  as  president  of  the  Maryland 
State  Teachers'  Association.  We  hope  this  convention  will  bring  you  joy 
and  enrichment  while  here,  and  will  give  you  something  to  take  back  into 
your  classrooms,  and  into  your  personal  lives — a  greater  appreciation  of 
the  privileges  which  we  as  an  association  enjoy. 


DEMOCRACY  IN  CRISIS  AND  THE  TEACHER  OF  SOCIAL,   STUDIES 

(Wilbur  F.  Murra,   Executive   Secretary,   National   Council   for  the   Social 
Studies,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

"I  do  not  believe  in  indoctrination,"  earnestly  insisted  a  social  studies 
teacher  to  a  small  group  of  us  three  years  ago.  "I  do  not  believe  in  it  in 
principle,  and  I  do  not  practice  it.  Despite  my  own  convictions  on  many 
social  questions,"  he  said,  "I  will  not  indoctrinate  my  pupils  with  any  of 
them — except,"  he  added,  "except  the  necessity  and  absolute  desirability  of 
peace."       We  all  applauded. 

I  wonder  if  my  friend  is  teaching  "peace  at  any  price"  in  October,  1940  ? 
I  wonder  also  if  he  is  refraining  from  indoctrinating  the  attitude  that  the 
defense   of   one's   country   is    the  highest   obligation   of   citizenship.     If   he 


has    not    reversed    himself    in    these    two    respects,    I    should    be    greatly 
surprised. 

(I  might  add  parenthetically  that  if  he  is  bucking  the  tide  even  yet,  he 
had  better  enjoy  the  luxury  of  pacifism  while  he  is  still  free  to  do  it — for 
the  day  may  not  be  far  off  in  which  the  applauded  idealism  of  our  recent 
past  will  become  treason!) 

Last  July  an  eighth-grade  teacher  from  Clevelajid,  Ohio,  came  into  my 
office.  "I've  just  come  over  from  the  capitol  building,"  she  began.  "I've 
been  visiting  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  In  one  I  heard  them  vote 
a  billion  dollars  for  armaments;  in  the  other  they  are  asking'  for  conscription. 
These  are  things  I've  been  teaching  against  for  twenty  years.  I  must 
teach  again  in  two  months'  time,"  she  said.  "What  shall  I  do?" 

You  teachers  have  all  of  you  been  asking  the  same  question  all  summer, 
haven't  you?     How  are  you  answering  it  this  fall? 

Lay  and  professional  magazines  are  full  of  partial  answers  to  our 
common  problem.  They  are  written,  for  the  most  part,  by  college  professors 
and  journalists.  Theoretical,  perhaps.  Your  answers,  however,  cannot  be 
theoretical,  because  you  are  daily  meeting  children  in  the  classroom. 

Do  you  teach  the  same  things  you  did  three  years  ago  ?  About  war 
and  peace?  Armaments  and  conscription?  Perhaps  you  should.  And 
then  again,  perhaps  you  shouldn't.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  solve  this 
problem  for  you  by  giving  you  my  answer.  Rather,  it  is  my  earnest  plea 
that  you  recognize  what  the  problem  is — that  you  study  it  and  discuss  it 
with  other  troubled  adults — and  with  your  pupils. 

The  problem  is  far  deeper  than  the  question  of  welt  and  peace.  We 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  social  and  intellectual  revolution  of  the  greatest 
magnitude.  Conditions  and  values  of  today  are  so  altered  from  what  they 
were  yesterday;  and  they  give  unmistakable  signs  of  imdergoing  new 
changes  tomorrow;  that  we  are  confronted  with  the  inescapable  obhgation 
of  taking  thought  to  prepare  ourselves  as  well  as  our  pupils  for  the  world 
we   must   live   in. 

You  may  say  it  is  simple;  that  we  should  teach  democracy.  But  I  ask, 
what  democracy? 

I  suggest  that  a  critical  examination  of  democracy  would  reveal  four 
aspects:  its  goals,  its  method,  its  institutions,  and  its  ideology.  To  narrow 
our  discussion  today  I  propose  to  consider  only  the  last-named  aspect.  I 
affirm  that  the  first  two — the  goals,  which  are  the  enhancement  of  human 
well-being,  and  the  method,  which  is  rational  objectivity,  are  not  called  into 
question  by  the  current  crisis.  The  third  aspect — the  institutions  of 
democracy,  is  indeed  called  into  question,  but  a  discussion  of  these 
institutions  now  would  take  us  afield.  As  for  the  fourth,  the  ideology  of 
democracy  (that  is  our  attitudes  and  value  standards)  is  collapsing  in 
contradiction  and  chaos,  and  we  are  slow  to  recognize  it. 

Now,  the  accepted  ideology  of  democracy  for  a  century  and  a  half  has 
been    liberalism.      Not   the    "neo-liberalism"    of    reformers    today,    but    the 
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classical  liberalism  of  Adam  Smith,  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  Thomas 
Jefferson.  The  distinction  is  important,  inasmuch  as  the  loose  use  of 
terminology  in  this  field  has  g^reatly  confused  the  issues. 

Liberalism  originated  as  the  rationals  of  the  strugg-le  to  liberate  the 
bourgeoisie  from  the  restraints  of  the  Middle  Ages — mercentilism,  privilege, 
and  feudalistic  land  tenure.  It  opposed  government  action.  It  was  economic 
at  base,  but  it  also  conditioned  politics  and  ethics. 

In  contrast  with  eighteenth-century  liberalism,  which  sought  to  free 
the  individual — and  his  property  ownership  and  business  enterpiise — 
so-called  liberalism  today  asks  for  exactly  the  opposite:  the  application 
of  social  constraints  on  individual  action  in  the  interests  of  the  group.  A 
century  ago  progressive  forces  in  western  society  were  indeed  liberals; 
today  the  progressive  forces  oppose  many  tenets  which  nineteenth-century 
liberals  established.  In  the  remarks  which  follow,  I  intend  to  use  the 
terms  "liberal"  and  "liberalism"  in  the  classical  sense. 

It  is  my  thesis  that  we  have  not  dissociated  the  essence  of  democracy 
from  the  trappings  of  classical  liberalism  and  that  we  endanger  the 
continuance  of  democracy  by  failing  to  make  this  distinction.  The 
individualism — almost  libertarianism — and  the  passivity  of  classical 
liberalism  gave  a  great  impetus  to  democracy  in  their  day,  but  today  they 
can  serve  only  to  defeat  the  ends  of  democracy. 

We  are  not  preparing'  our  pupils  for  the  kind  of  citizenship  they  must 
have  to  face  tomorrow's  world  if  we  continue  to  indoctrinate  them  with 
the  traditional  liberal  attitudes — an  vmquestioning  adherence  to  liberty  as 
an  end  in  itself — without  showing  the  necessity  for  limits  on  individual 
liberty  in  order  to  secure  the  maximum  freedom  for  the  majority  of 
individuals.  This  can  be  secured  in  our  day  and  age  only  by  cooperative 
group  action  which  stresses  the  obligations  of  the  citizen  as  well  as  his 
rights. 

We  must  call  into  question — I  do  not  say  repudiate — some  of  our 
articles  of  liberal  faith  which  we  too  commonly  blandly  assume.  Criticism 
of  our  teaching  now  comes  from  so  many  angles  we  dare  not  rise  to  blanket 
defense  without  questioning  what  we  are  doing.  Dare  we  teach  our  pupils 
in  1940  to  be  liberals?  I  should  ask,  "Dare  we  continue  to  teach  .  .  ." 
For  that  is  what  we've  been  doing,  whether  we've  fully  realized  it  or  not. 

We  have  taught  the  English  civil  war  of  the  1640's  as  a  marvelous 
liberation  from  tyranny,  and  the  triumph  of  Parliament  in  1688  has  been 
called   "glorious". 

The  middle  ages  are  deplored  in  most  of  our  classrooms  because  a 
man  had  fixed  status;  he  had  to  work  out  his  corvee,  pursue  a  given 
occupation,  sell  for  a  set  price.  This  may  have  given  security  and  reduced 
emotional  conflict,  but  we've  said  "bad". 

We've  taught  American  immigration  by  explaining  its  motivation  as  an 
urge  to  escape  Old  World  restrictions    (for  example,   compulsoiy  military 
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service,  which  was  especially  deplored),  so  that  oppressed  Europeans  could 
become  free  Americans  by  passing  to  this  side  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

In  economics,  we've  taught  the  free  market  as  a  good;  monopoly  as  an 
evil.  And  in  sociology,  the  dole  has  been  condemned  because  it  curbs 
individual  initiative. 

In  short,  we've  been  indoctrinating  liberalism.  And  we've  been 
effective — as  our  teachers  were  before  us.  But  have  we  been  wrong  to 
teach  liberalism?  The  shock,  with  which  this  question  comes  to  you  and 
your  suspicion  of  me  for  asking  it  testify  to  a  very  significant  aspect  of 
the  intellectual  climate  in  which  we've  all  been  conditioned — the  concept 
of  liberalism  is  polarized  in  our  culture  as  a  good. 

To  question  the  liberal  creeds  of  individualism  and  lack  of  social  control 
as  bases  for  democracy  today  is  not  to  deny  that  they  served  democracy. 
To  preserve  the  method  and  spirit  of  democracy,  to  achieve  its  ends,  we  must 
change  its  institutions  and  its  ideology. 

The  history  of  the  past  century  shows  that  the  very  processes  of 
liberalism  have  evolved  to  destroy  it  as  a  creed  for  democracy.  (1)  Freedom 
to  accumulate  capital  led  to  new  concentrations  of  power  by  the  few  over 
the  many.  (2)  The  liberal-sponsored  methods  of  free  inquiry  fostered 
scientific  and  technological  advance,  which  in  turn  generated  machine 
production,  demanding  cooperative  rather  than  individual  action.  (3)  The 
extension  of  the  suffrage,  at  first  demanded  by  the  bourgeoisie,  was 
eventually  extended  to  the  masses,  who,  being  economically  weak,  could 
secure  their  advantages  only  through  collective  action.  (4)  The  liberal 
focus  on  the  individual  gave  rise  to  humanitarianism;  but  this  impulse,  in 
turn,  raised  up  barriers  against  vmrestricted  social  freedom.  Democratic 
niajorities  legislated  to  abridge  the  "freedom  of  the  rich  and  poor  alike 
to  sleep  under  the  bridge",  as  Anatole  France  put  it. 

We  now  need  a  new  ideology  for  our  democracy.  What  shall  it  be  and 
how  shall  we  formulate  it?  These  are  not  academic,  nor  theoretical, 
questions.  They  must  be  answered  by  every  teacher  of  social  studies  in  one 
way  or  another.  If  your  minds  are  as  unsettled  as  mine  is  in  regard  to  the 
precise  formulation  of  the  answer,  you  vdll  realize  that  your  next  task 
is  to  educate  yourselves  as  to  the  nature  of  our  intellectual  crisis  and  to 
collaborate  with  one  another,  and  with  your  pupils,  in  the  efforts  that  seek 
a  solution. 


SECTIOXAI.  IMEETINGS 

Friday  Afternoon,  October  26,  1940 
AGBiCULTUItE 

E.  Kenneth  Remsburg,  Chairman;  Robert  K.  Remsberg,  Secretary 

CITY    COLLEGE— ROOM   136 
Topic:   "Visual  Education". 

Officers   elected:    Robert   K.   Remsburg,    Chairman,     Thurmont;      Omar 
Jones,   Secretary,   Faulkner. 
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ART 

Paul  Harris,  Chairman;  Miss  Marie  Neunsinger,  Secretary 
BAi,TIMORE  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

The  meeting  of  the  Art  Section,  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association, 
was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art  from  2  to  5 
P.  M.  It  was  estimated  that  over  two  hundred  persons  interested  in  Art 
Education  were  in  attendance. 

The  meeting  consisted  of  three  parts,  with  each  part  lasting 
approximately  an  hour. 

The  first  part,  a  report  given  by  the  section  chairman  concerned  a 
"Functional  State  Art  Program  for  Public  Elementary  arid  Secondary 
Schools  of  Maryland".  This  report  consisted  of  a  plan  whereby  the  counties 
of  the  state  were  divided  up  into  five  sections  each  with  a  sectional  chairman 
who,  among  other  things  would  be  responsible  for  organizing  the  teachers 
interested  in  art  in  his  section  so  that  cooperative  action  on  immediate 
and  future  problems  concerning  art  in  the  schools  would  be  possible. 
Baltimore  City  was  set  up  as  a  sixth  section  with  the  same  organization 
as  the  other  sections. 

The  possibility  of  having  a  professional  state  Art  Education  bulletin 
or  journal  was  also  brought  up  as  was  the  idea  of  a  State  Bulletin  published 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education  on  the  status  and  place  of  Art 
instruction  in  the  schools  of  the  state. 

The  last  part  of  the  chairman's  report  concerned  both  sectional 
meetings  and  an  all  day  state  meeting  in  the  spring.  Instance  of  other 
sections  following  this  procedure  were  presented  in  support  of  this  idea. 

During  the  course  of  the  report  the  chairman  gave  the  names  of  the 
sectional  chairmen  whom  he  had  appointed  and  whom,  had  worked  with 
him  in  organizing  the  report  and  in  preparing  the  meeting  that  was  in 
progress.     The  various  sectional  chairmen  were: 

Western  Section — Mary  H.  Chrissinger,  Art  Supervisor  of  Washington 
County. 

Central  Section — Mr.  James  Fartmann,  Art  Instructor  of  Catonsville, 
(Md.)    High  School. 

Southern  Section — Miss  M.  J.  Billows,  Art  Supervisor  of  Montgomery 
County. 

Upper  Eastern  Shore — Miss  Miriam  Guyton — Art  Instructor,  Denton 
(Md.)  High  School. 

Lower  Eastern  Shore — Miss  Lois  McDorman,  Art  Instructor,  Wicomico 
High  School,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Baltimore  City — Mrs.  M.  Touchton,  Art  Instructor,  Girls'  Vocational 
School. 

The  chairman  then  opened  the  meeting  for  a  discussion  of  the  report 
from  the  floor,  at  the  same  time  informing  the  group  assembled  that  if  the 
report  was  favorably  received  that  the  present  officers  would  be  willing 
to   continue  in  office  for  another  year  with  the  idea  of  carrying  out  the 
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suggestions  that  they  had  helped  to  develop,  so  that  the  Art  Section  could 
become  a  strong,  well  organized  and  well-functioning  body.  The  discussion 
from  the  floor  was  most  enthusiastic  over  the  plan  as  outlined  in  the 
chairman's  report  and  after  a  secret  ballot,  the  nominating  committee 
reported  that  the  present  officers,  Mr.  Paul  Harris,  Director  of  Art,  Anne 
Arundel  County,  Annapolis  High  School,  Annapolis,  Maryland,  Chairman; 
Mrs.  Mildred  H.  Touchton,  Art  Instructor,  Girls'  Vocational  School, 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  Vice-Chairman;  Miss  Marie  Neusinger,  State  Teachers' 
College,  Towson,  Maryland,  Secretary,  were  to  continue  in  office  during 
the  school  year  1940-41. 

The  second  part  of  the  sectional  meeting  was  given  over  to  a  Round 
Table  Discussion  led  by  Mr.  Leon  L.  Winslow,  Director  of  Art  Education  of 
Baltimore  City.  The  theme  of  the  discussion  was  "Developing  an  Art 
Education  Program  for  Maryland".  The  members  of  the  round  table, 
represented  the  six  sections  of  the  state  so  that  the  ideas  expressed  by  them 
were  not  only  their  own  personal  ideas  but  were  ideas  expressed  in  harmony 
with  their  sectional  situation.     The  members  of  the  Round  Table  were: 

Miss  Virginia  Nutter,  representing  the  Lower  Eastern  Shore;  Miss 
Louise  Colip,  representing  the  Southern  section;  Mr.  Simons,  representing 
the  Central  section;  Mr.  Meyer  Site,  representing  Baltimore  City;  Miss  Mary 
H.    Chrissinger,     representing    the    Western    section.  There      was      no 

representative  from  the  Upper  Eastern  Shore. 

Some  of  the  topics  discussed  were,  "Philosophy  Underljring  Art 
Education",  "What  Is  The  Relation  of  Environment  to  Art  Education?" 
"What  Is  The  Place  of  Art  in  the  Curriculum",  and  "In-Service  Training". 
Although  time  did  not  permit  a  lengthy  discussion  of  each  topic  it  was 
felt  by  all  present  that  this  mutual  talking  over  of  problems  was  a  great 
help  and  source  of  inspiration  to  everyone. 

The  final  part  of  the  program  was  an  address  by  Dr.  Florence  E. 
Bamberger,  Director  of  the  College  for  Teachers,  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  The  subject  of  Dr.  Bamberger's  address  was,  "A  Suggested 
Program  of  Art  Education  for  Pupils  of  Little  Native  Ability  and 
Performance." 

Dr.  Bamberger  developed  her  address  around  eight  rather  important 
points  after  first  duscussing  the  Nature  of  Art  in  its  broader  sense;  that 
is,  as  an  attitude  or  a  way  of  living.  Art  plays  a  part,  said  Dr.  Bamberger, 
in  developing:  (1)  Appreciation  and  Enjoyment,  (2)  Creative  Activities,  (3) 
Enthusiasm,  (4)  Discipline,  (5)  Useful  objects  for  man,  (6)  Vocational 
Possibilities,  (7)  Constructive  use  of  Leisure  and  (8)  Intellectual  Honesty; 
of  the  latter  it  was  pointed  out  that  opportunities  for  creative  explanations 
bring  intellectual  sincerity  and  the  person  who  is  creating  something  must 
know  in  his  heart  that  his  creation  is  good  before  he  so  pronounces  it. 

In  regard  to  Discipline  and  Persistence,  Dr.  Bamberger  said,  "the 
development  of  intense  purpose,  the  habit  of  hard  work  and  the  ability  to 
stay  with  a  task  are  invaluable  accomplishments  of  the  attempts  to  create." 
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She  also  pointed  out  that  in  regard  to  enthusiasm  and  self-reliance, 
creative  achievement  tends  to  increase  courage,  self-confidence  and  helps 
to  free  the  individual  from  indifferent  inhibitions,  timidity  and  self 
consciousness.  Through  self  discovery,  the  individual  comes  to  know  his 
own  ability  and  strength  through  trying  them  in  use.  He  practices 
individuality   through  expressing  himself,   his   ideas   and   conceptions. 

Dr.  Bamberger  pointed  out  to  all  of  those  present  that  art  should  not 
be  thought  of  as  being  something  that  was  elusive,  but  rather  that  it  should 
be  thought  of  in  the  sense  that  it  was  overlapping  contributions  of 
particularly  rich  segments  of  experiences. 


CLASSICAL 

Dr.  David  M.  Robinson,  Chairman 

Miss  Hattie  J.  Adams,  Secretary 

EASTERN   HIGH    SCHOOL— ROOM    229 

The  Baltimore  Classical  Club  met  in  connection  with  the  Classical 
Section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  at  the  Eastern  High 
School  on  Friday,  October  25,  in  Room  229,  at  3:30  P„  M.  Professor 
David  M.  Robinson,  the  president,  presided  as  chairman;  Miss  Hattie  J. 
Adams  read  the  secretary's  report  and  also  the  treasurer's  report. 
Announcements  were  made  of  lectures  an,d  especially  the  meetings  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  and  the  American  Philological  Association  at  the 
Lord  Baltimore  Hotel  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  during  the 
Christmas  holidays.  Mrs.  Lucille  J.  Rummey  gave  a  report  on  the  value 
of  the  study  of  Latin  and  distributed  many  printed  pamphlets  sent  by  the 
American  Classical  League.  President  Robinson  welcomed  some  fifteen 
new  members  and  after  preliminary  remarks  gave  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  "Olynthus  the  Greek  Pompeii".  This  talk  lasted  for  an  hour  and  was 
illustrated  with  some  150  views  of  the  excavations  conducted  by  Professor 
Robinson  at  the  only  city  with  a  city  plan  and  system  of  houses  which  has 
as  yet  been  excavated  from  the  best  period  of  Greek  art,  the  fifth  ajid  fourth 
centuries  B.  C.  It  is  located  about  seventy-five  miles  south  of  Thessalonica 
and  has  yielded  the  earliest  and  best  mosaics  and  excellent  examples  of 
the  plan  of  Greek  houses.  It  was  destroyed  by  Philip,  father  of  Alexander, 
in  348  and  many  of  the  finds  show  that  works  of  art  which  had  been  dated 
in  Hellenistic  times  belong  to  Hellenic  times. 

The  officers  for  this  year  are:  Professor  D.  M.  Robinson,  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  President;  Miss  Hattie  J.  Adams,  524  Rossiter  Avenue, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer;  the  Executive  Committee  consists  of  Dr.  Alice 
Braunlich,  Goucher  College;  Miss  Margaret  T.  Englar,  School  407;  Miss 
Elizabeth  Kellum,   School  407;   Father  Harker,   Loyola  College. 

The  Classical  Club  of  Baltimore  took  charge  of  the  Classical  Section 
of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  in  Room  229  of  the  Eastern 
High  School  on  Friday  afternoon,  October  25,  Dr.  David  M.  Robinson, 
president  of  the  club,  presiding. 
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Mrs.  Rummey,  supervisor  of  Latin  of  the  Junior  High  School  of 
Baltimore,  invited  the  teachers  to  examine  some  material  contributed  by 
the  American  Classical  League.  Two  announcements  were  then  made: 
(1)  That  the  American  Philological  Association  will  hold  a  meeting  to 
which  the  public  is  invited  at  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel  on  December  26, 
27  and  28,  and  (2)  that  Professor  Reese  Carpenter  will  lecture  at  Latrobe 
Hall,  J.  H.  U.,  on  November  15,  at  5  o'clock,  his  subject  being  "Greek  and 
Roman  Portraiture." 

Dr.  Robinson,  saying  that  he  had  been  drafted  by  the  executive 
committee  to  lecture  on  his  excavations  in  Macedonia,  announced  as  the 
title  of  his  paper  "Olynthus  the  Greek  Pompeii",  adding  that  what  Pompeii 
was  to  Roman  life,  Olynthus  was  to  the  Greek. 

Built  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  destroyed  by  Herxes,  Olynthus 
was  rebuilt  in  432  B.  C,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopennesean  War.  In 
379  it  had  become  a  strong  state  and  after  that  began  to  put  names  of 
magistrates  on  the  coins.  Some  coins  also  bore  the  name  of  Olynthus.  In 
347  Olynthus  was  destroyed  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  who,  friendly  with  it  at 
first,  realized  that  it  must  be  destroyed.  Demosthenes  wrote  much,  trying 
to  get  the  ancients  to  save  it.  Dr.  Robinson  found  that  the  Greeks  had  an 
excellent  water  system,  bringing  their  water  in  terra-cotta  pipes  a  distance 
of  ten  miles,  which  denotes  a  knowledge  of  syphoning. 

Although  believed  not  to  have  been  in  use  until  a  much  later  period, 
keys  were  found  in  Olynthus.  The  best  bronze  styles  ever  found,  were 
excavated  there.  The  fact  that  mosaics  of  the  wheel  of  fortune  and  the 
swastika  were  found  there  is  a  proof  of  their  antiquity.  Grinding  stones 
show  that  the  Greeks  had  antedated  the  Roman  method  of  grinding  corn. 
Bird  baths,  very  similar  to  those  of  today,  make  us  feel  that  after  all  there 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

There  were  between  seventy  and  eighty  teachers  representing  the 
public  and  private  schools  of  the  city  and  county. 

HATTIE  J.  ADAMS,  Secretary, 


COaOIEBCIAL, 


William  L.  Edwards,  Chairman 

Miss  Leonore  Coard,   Secretary 

CITY  COLLEGE— ROOM  107 

We   had   a   very  fine   meeting   on   October  25.     The   room  was   quite 

satisfactory,  however,  I  think  we  had  the  largest  attendance  in  a  number 

of  years.     Mr.  Kyker  brought  a  very  timely  address.     We  were  honored 

to    have    Mr.    Strong,    the    newly    appointed    Supervisor    of    Commercial 

Education  for  Washington,  as  a  visitor. 

Miss  Leonore  Coard,  Patterson  Park  High  School,  Baltimore,  was 
elected  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Lee  Lindley,  Hamstead  High  School,  Hampstead, 
Maryland,  was  elected  Secretary. 
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ELEMENTARY    PRINCIPALS 

Earl  Brain,  Chairman 

Robert  Jones,  Secretary 

JUNIOR  HIGH   SCHOOL,   NO.   46— MUSIC   ROOM 

The  sectional  meeting  of  the  elementary  principals  of  the  Maryland 
State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  the  music  room  of  Junior  High 
School,  No.  46,  Friday,  October  25,  beginning  at  3:30  P.  M.  Earl  Brain, 
principal  of  Beall  Elementary  School,  Frostburg,  was  chairman.  Robert 
W.  Jones,  principal  of  Midland  School,  Midland,  was  secretary. 

Dr.  M.  Theresa  Wiedefeld,  President,  State  Teachers'  College,  Towson, 
addressed  the  principals  on  "School  and  Community  Living".  In  her  most 
interesting  development  of  the  topic.  Dr.  Wiedefeld  stated  that  the  school 
is  the  community  and  the  children  should  be  active  members  of  that 
community.  "The  day  of  'question  and  answer'  is  a  thing  of  the  past", 
remarked  Dr.  Wiedefeld.  In  closing  she  said  to  give  youngsters  a  chance 
to  participate  in  the  subjects  in  which  they  show  interest  and  capability. 

The  nominating  committee,.  Glerm  Sensenbaugh,  Elmer  Poffenberger, 
and  Wilbur  Hoopengardner,  presented  the  names  of  Mr.  Clarence  Foltz, 
principal  of  Winter  Street  School,  Hagerstown,  and  Miss  Catherine  Martin, 
principal  of  Maugansville  School,  Maugansville,  as  chairman  and  secretary, 
respectively,  for  1941  officers.  There  were  no  other  nominations  and  the 
secretary  cast  the  ballot  for  the  nominated  officers. 

A  suggestion  was  made  by  Miss  Loretta  McGeady,  of  Allegany  county, 
that  the  next  state  meeting  of  the  elementary  principals  be  in  the  form  of 
a  noon  luncheon  meeting.  The  chairman  said  that  he  would  present  the 
suggestion  to  the  newly  elected  chairman. 


ENGLISH 

Miss  Annette  Mann,   Chairman 
Miss  Caroline  Ziegler,  Secretary 

The  English  Section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  met 
in  Catherine  Hooper  Hall,  Goucher  College,  on  Friday,  October  25.  Miss 
Annette  Mann,  president,  presided. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year  1940-1941: 

President — ^Miss  Caroline  Ziegler,  Eastern  High  School,  2704  North 
Charles    Street. 

First  Vice-President — Miss  Annette  Mann,  Southern  High  School,  1507 
Ralworth  Road. 

Second  Vice-President — Mrs.  Helen  C.  Stapleton,  State  Teachers' 
College,  Towson,  Riderwood. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Miss  Florence  Arnold,  Forest  Park  High 
School,    4637   Reisterstown   Road. 

Recording  Secretary — Miss  Mary  E.  Davis,  Catonsville  High  School, 
112  Melvin  Avenue,  Catonsville. 

Treasurer — Mr.  William  Flagg,  Polytechnic  Institute,  1615  Eutaw  Place. 
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Directed  by  Mrs.  Mary  Parrish,  the  choral-speaking  group  of  Eastern 
High  School  gave  the  following  program: 

The   Happy   Heart — Thomas   Dekker. 

The  Ballad  of  the  Oysterman — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

The  Spires  of  Oxford — W.  M.  Letts. 

Tally-Ho — Li.  B.  Braydon. 

I  Am  Poetry — ^Joseph  Auslander. 

Salaam  Alaikumi — Anonymous. 

Dr.  Joseph  Auslander,  consultant  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  addressed 
the  meeting  on  "What  Poetry  Can  Do  For  Our  Souls". 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MARY  E.   DAVIS,   Secretary, 


GEOGRAPHY 

Mrs.  Marcella  Selsky,  Chairman 
Mr.   F.   E.   Coakley,   Secretary 

The  ninth  fall  meeting  of  the  Geography  Section  of  The  Maryland 
State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Clifton  Park 
Jimior  High  School,  Baltimore,  on  FViday,  October  25,  with  about  two 
hundred  members  present. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman,  Mrs.  Marcella  Selsky, 
of  The  Garrison  Junior  High  School,  Baltimore,  presiding.  The  reading  of 
the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  was  dispensed  with,  but  the  secretary 
gave  a  report  on  the  third  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Geography  Section,  held 
in  Frostburg,  April  27,  1940,  minutes  of  which  are  as  follows: 
Spring  Meeting — April  27,  1940 

The  third  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Geography  Section  of  the  Maryland 
State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  on  April  27,  1940,  at  the  State 
Teachers'  College,  Frostburg,  Maryland.  In  the  absence  of  the  president, 
Mrs.  Marcella  Selsky,  Mr.  Ivan  C.  Diehl,  vice-president,  presided.  An 
attendance  of  two  hundred  and  forty  was  reported  at  the  meeting. 

The  period  before  the  opening  of  the  general  meeting  was  devoted 
to  the  acceptance  of  new  members,  payment  of  dues  and  viewing  of  maps 
and  charts  on  exhibit.  During  this  period  the  following  outlines  prepared 
by  Mr.  Ivan  C.  Diehl  were  distributed  by  students  of  the  college. 

1.  A  Problem  Plan  For  Organizing  A  Teaching  Unit  In  Geography. 

2.  A  Tentative  Topical  Outline  For  The  Study  Of  A  City. 

3.  A  Tentative   Topical   Outline   For  The   Study  Of  An  Agricultural 
Product. 

4.  A  Tentative  Topical  Outline  For  A  National  Resource. 

5.  A  Tentative  Topical  Outline  For  A  Natural  Region. 

6.  A  Topical  Outline  For  The  Study  Of  A  Coxmtry. 

The  general  meeting  opened  at  9:45  with  an  address  of  welcome  by 
Mr.  John  L.  Dunkle,  president  of  the  college.  A  short  response  was  made 
by  the  secretary. 
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Mr.  H.  H.  Aldridge,  president  of  The  Maryland  Mould  and  Foundry 
Company,  formerly  Ceramic  Engineer  of  the  Mt.  Savage  Fire  Brick 
Company,  gave  an  interesting  talk  entitled  "Tried  By  Fire",  in  which  he 
traced  the  growth  of  the  manufacturing  and  molding  of  fire  clay 
refractories.  He  pointed  out  that  this  industry  has  been  the  basis  of 
the  industrial  development  of  our  nation. 

Mr.  B.  H.  McCrackin,  Division  Manager  of  The  Consolidated  Coal 
Company,  Frostburg,  Maryland,  talked  on  the  Economic  Aspects  of  the 
coal   industry. 

The  third  talk  was  made  by  Miss  Marie  Woodward,  Educational 
Director,  Celanese  Corporation  of  America,  New  York  City.  Miss  Woodward 
told  of  the  development  of  celanese  by  two  Swiss  Chemists  in  their  home  in 
Basel,  Switzerland.  One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  concerning  this 
chemically  made  fibre  is  that  it  requires  its  own  chemical  dye.  There  are 
100  shades,  and  28  shades  of  blue.  Miss  Woodward  concluded  her  talk  by 
giving  the  commercial  aspects  of  celanese. 

Following  her  talk,  the  meeting  adjourned  for  luncheon,  which  was  held 
in  the  college  dining  hall.  During  the  luncheon,  Mr.  John  G.  Thomas,  a 
student  of  the  college,  gave  from  experience  "A  Page  From  A  Miner's  Day", 
in  which  he  presented  by  illustrated  charts  the  general  description  of  a 
mine  and  the  method  of  obtaining  coal. 

After  the  luncheon,  a  conducted  excursion  was  made  of  a  mine  near 
Frostburg.  Each  visitor  was  equipped  with  an  identification  check,  a  coat, 
a  helmet,  and  a  lamp.  Here  one  saw  miners  at  work  removing  coal  from 
the   mine. 

At  4:00  o'clock  a  business  meeting  was  held  for  the  members  of  the 
Geography  Section.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  vice-president, 
Mir.  Ivan  C.  Diehl.  The  minutes  were  read  and  approved.  The  group 
agreed  that  the  section  was  in  need  of  a  stronger  organization.  It  was 
moved,  seconded,  and  carried  that  a  committee  be  selected  to  draw  up  a 
constitution  and  the  committee  to  be  composed  of  the  heaids  of  the 
Geography  Departments  in  each  of  the  State  Teachers'  Colleges,  A  Junior 
High  School  Supervisor,  and  a  delegate  at  large. 

The  committee  is  composed  of  the  following:  Mr.  Ivan  C.  Diehl, 
Chairman;  Miss  Henrietta  Purnell,  Miss  Merle  Smuck,  Mr.  Curt  Waltlier, 
Mr.  Alvin  C.  Burgess. 

There  being  no  other  business  the  meeting  adjourned. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  E.   COAKLEY,  Secretary. 


Treasurer's   report   of   the   Geography   Section   of  the  Maryland   State 
Teachers'  Association  as  of  October  24,  1940: 

Balance  on  hand  as  of  October  27,  1939 

Receipts: 

Membership  dues  for  1939 $26.00 
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■    Membership   dues  for  1940 50 

Total    Receipts    $26.50 

Disbursements : 

Bill  incurred  by  the  section  for  material  for  programs,  postage 
and   luncheon  for  4   guest   speakers   for   the   spring   meeting  at 

Frostburg     $14.11 

Bill    incurred    by    the    section    for    publicity    purposes    for    the 

October    meeting    7.95 

Postage   for   mailing   receipts    44 

Total    Disbursements    $22.50 

Balance  on  hand  as  of  October  24,   1940 $  4.00 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MARGARET  M.  ELGERT,  Treasurer. 


A  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  then  called  for.  The 
committee,  consisting  of  Miss  Pearl  Blood,  Chairman;  Miss  L.  Merle  Smuck, 
Mr.  Curt  Walther  and  Mr.  James  Sensenbaugh,  presented  the  following 
nominations  for  officers  for  the  coming  year: 

Chairman — Mr.  Ivan  C.  Diehl,  Head  of  the  Geography  Department, 
State  Teachers'  College,  Frostburg;  Vice-Chairman — Miss  Helen  Babylon, 
Roland  Park  School,  No.  33,  Roland  Avenue  and  Deepdene  Road,  Baltimore; 
Secretary — Mr.  Alvin  Burgess,  Kenwood  High  School,  Raspeburg; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  George  Walburn,  Catonsville  High  School,  Catonsville. 

A  motion  was  made  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the  nominating 
committee  be  accepted.     The  motion  was  carried. 

The  chairman  then  introduced  the  speaker,  Mr.  Owen  Lattimore,  who 
is  the  Director  of  the  Walter  Hines  Page  School  of  International  Relations 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Mr.  Lattimore,  an  authority  on  Chinese 
affairs,  having  lived,  worked  and  traveled  through  China  for  many  years, 
spoke  on  The  "Inland  Frontier  Between  China,  Russia,  and  Japan".  The 
address  was  well  received  and  was  of  inestimable  value  to  all  teachers 
in  giving  them  a  real  insight  of  the  situation  that  exists  in  the  Far  East 
in  relation  to  present  affairs. 

After  the  talk  by  Mr.  Lattimore  the  meeting  adjourned. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

F.   E.   COAKLEY,    Secretary. 

(Mr.  Ivan  C.  Diehl  declined  chairmanship  and  Miss  Helen  Babylon  is 
chairman.^ W.  H.  Davis,  State  Secretary.) 


Report   Of   Cvirrieiiluin   Committee^ — October    27,    1939 

For  the  past  three  years  our  committee  has  attempted  to  investigate 
the  nature  and  progress  of  revision  in  the  geography  curriculum  in  the 
public  schools  of  Maryland.     During  this  brief  period,  nearly  half  of  the 
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counties  of  the  state  have  introduced  geography  into  the  senior  high  school, 
and  no  less  than  half  the  counties  have  undertaken  study  and 
experimentation  concerned  with  the  revision  of  the  geography  curriculum 
or  the  entire  field  of  social  studies.  Reports  from  many  of  the  counties 
indicate  that  this  study  and  experimentation  are  concerned  with  those 
fundamental  issues  facing  educations  today:  (1)  the  selection  of  those 
experiences  which  best  fulfill  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  child; 
and  (2)  the  organization  of  these  experiences  into  a  pattern  pychologically 
sound.  Necessarily,  the  consideration  of  these  problems  embraces  the  entire 
field  of  education.  Consequently,  those  concerned  with  the  selection  and 
organization  of  the  geography  curriculum  concern  themselves  with  these 
problems  as  they  affect  the  entire  curriculum  in  order  that  geographical 
experiences  may  be  selected  and  organized  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
will  function  most  effectively  in  the  educative  process. 

Since  the  geography  teachers,  supervisors  and  administrators  of 
Maryland  have  these  problems  under  consideration  it  appears  appropriate 
for  our  report  to  discuss  these  issues.  In  searching  for  information  on 
these  problems  we  were  fortunate  since  the  Tenth  Yearbook  (1937-1938) 
of  the  Department  of  Elementary  School  Principles,  Michigan  Education 
Association;  "Trends  in  Curriculum  Reconstruction  in  the  Elementary 
School",  very  thoroughly  considers  these  issues.  As  a  result,  our  report 
is  largely  based  on  this  publication  to  which  we  give  credit  for  the  ideas 
expressed. 

The  present  incompleteness  of  educational  research  makes  it  impossible 
to  determine  with  assurance  which  experiences  have  the  greatest 
educational  value.  There  are  available,  however,  a  number  of  studies  in 
the  characteristics  of  social  life,  in  educational  psychology  and  in 
educational  philosophy  which  will  aid  in  selecting  those  experiences  which 
will  contribute  most  tO'  the  education  of  children.  Sociology  has  made 
available  many  studies  which  suggest  classifications  for  the  varied  forms 
of  life  activity  under  helpful  categories.  These  should  be  of  great  interest 
since  education  should  enable  the  pupil  to  take  part  fully  and 
understandingly  in  the  normal  activities  of  life.  The  findings  and  theories 
of  educational  psychology  tell  us  how  learning  takes  place.  Until  educational 
research  removes  the  uncertainties,  we  must  rely  on  educational  philosophy 
for  assistance  in  determining  educational  values. 

There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  plan  for  the 
organization  of  the  curriculum.  It  might  appear  that  this  is  unnecessary 
and  that  controlled  experimentation  should  be  able  to  discover  the  best 
plan.  This,  however,  is  not  easily  done.  It  is  practically  impossible  to 
find  a  number  of  situations  v/hich  have  common  characteristics  so  that  any 
differences  in  the  results  could  be  attributed  to  the  organization  of  the 
curriculum.  It  may  be  true,  also  that  different  conditions  may  necessitate 
different  plans  of  organization.  The  fact  remains,  that  each  group  faced 
with   this   problem  must   choose   from   the   several   plans   the   one   which 
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appears  to  be  best  adapted  to  local  needs.  It  may  be  that  conditions  over 
the  State  of  Maryland  vary  sufficiently  so  as  to  warrant  diversity  in 
curriculum  organization.  Each  county  of  the  state  w^ill  need  to  study  the 
merits  of  each  plan  of  organization  in  relation  to  local  conditions.  With 
the  hope  that  this  report  may  be  of  value  in  the  study  of  this  problem,  a 
brief  discussion  of  several  plans  of  organization  follow^s. 

Several  plans  for  the  organization  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum 
have  been  developed  during  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years.  For  the  most 
part  they  can  be  grouped  imder  five  major  types  of  basic  patterns,  namely: 
(1)  Separate  subjects;  (2)  broad  subject  fields;  (3)  themes,  or  major 
generalizations;  (4)  centers  of  interest,  and  (5)  social  functions  or  areas 
of  living.  The  separate  subject  plan  of  organization  is  the  oldest  and  most 
commonly  used.  It  began  where  few  areas  of  knowledge  were  considered 
necessary  in  the  education  of  children  and  the  number  of  subjects  has 
grown  as  new  areas  such  as  geography,  history,  or  music  were  considered 
necessary  or  desirable.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  using  this  plan 
today  is  the  overcrowded  curriculum  resulting  from  the  addition  of  new 
subjects.  Among  the  chief  advantages  of  separate  subjects  are  :  (1)  The 
pattern  is  familiar  to  teachers  generally;  (2)  separate  subjects  fit  well 
with  textbooks  and  other  teaching  aids,  and  (3)  revisions  made  within  this 
pattern  do  not  involve  any  considerable  change  in  organization  and  teaching 
materials. 

The  plan  of  broad  subject  groupings  attempts  to  widen  the  area  of 
each  field  by  combining  certain  of  the  separate  subjects.  For  example, 
geography,  history  and  civics  are  combined  into  courses  in  social  studies. 
This  plan  has  grown  in  favor  because  its  advocates  believe  it  gives  an 
opportunity  to  learn  with  due  regard  for  relationships.  Among  the  chief 
advantages  claimed  for  this  plane  are:  (1)  Provides  for  the  teaching  of 
skills  involved  in  separate  subjects  in  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the 
larger  objectives  of  teaching;  (2)  it  aids  in  the  use  of  large  units  of 
instruction;  and  (3)  broad  subject  grouping  can  be  introduced  into  schools, 
using  separate  subjects,  with  comparatively  little  difficulty. 

Those  who  advocate  themes  and  major  generalization  as  a  plan  for 
curriculum  organization  believe  the  educative  process  is  largely  to  be 
directed  toward  a  fuller  understanding  and  power  to  use  these 
generalizations  in  interpreting  social  life  today.  In  each  grade  some 
experiences  are  given  that  will  aid  in  the  understanding  of  the 
generalization  selected.  This  plan  is  used  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the 
social  studies.  An  example  is  the  South  Dakota  State  program  in  social 
studies  which  provides  for  five  themes  running  through  all  the  grades. 
Included  are:  (1)  The  increasing  interdependence  of  groups;  (2)  the 
necessity  of  man's  adaption  for  subsistence;  (3)  man's  increasing  control 
over  nature;  (4)  man's  tendency  to  move  from  place  to  place  in  search  of 
higher  standards  of  living;  and  (5)  the  inevitable  progress  of  democracy. 

Dr.   L.   C.   Marshall's   plan  of  organizing  the   curriculum   in  terms   of 
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basic  processes  appears  to  belong  to  this  classification.  Geography  teachers 
might  well  consider  the  merits  of  this  plan  of  organization  since  many 
believe  it  to  be  of  greatest  value  in  the  social  studies.  Among  the  chief 
advantages  claimed  for  this  plan  are:  (1)  Attention  is  focused  on  significant 
characteristics  of  contemporary  social  life,  rather  than  on  logical  subject 
matter  compartments,  and  (2)  the  use  of  large  units  of  instruction  is 
facilitated. 

Those  who  advocate  the  centers  of  interest  plan  of  organization  consider 
the  child's  interest  of  paramount  importance.  This  does  not  mean  the 
changing  of  the  curriculum  from  day  to  day  with  the  change  of  pupil 
interest,  but  rather  to  base  the  curriculum  on  the  more  permanent  or 
continuing  interests  of  the  group.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  curriculum 
cannot  be  planned  in  advance  to  the  degree  possible  in  any  of  the  above. 
Resourceful  teachers  who  understand  pupils  and  the  objectives  they  hope 
to  attain  are  necessary.  Among  its  chief  aidvantages  are:  (1)  Greater 
pupil  interest;  (2)  the  curriculum  is  kept  within  the  experiences  of  the 
child;    (3)    unnecessary  subject  boundaries  are  eliminated. 

When  areas  of  living  are  used  as  the  basis  for  curriculum  organization 
emphasis  is  placed  on  learning  in  relation  to  the  major  fields  of  life 
activity.  The  theory  is  defended  on  the  assumption  that  activities  of 
children  in  school  should  be  so  planned  as  to  carry  over  with  ease  into 
real  life  situations.  If  such  a  plan  is  used  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  the 
pupil  to  all  the  important  areas  of  activity  in  life.  Among  the  areas  of 
living  which  may  be  included  are:  (1)  Protection  and  conservation  of  life; 
(2)  Prdduction  of  goods  and  services;  (3)  consumption  of  goods  and 
services;  (4)  communication  and  transportation;  and  (5)  the  extension  of 
freedom.  Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  this  plan  of  organization 
are:  (1)  Schools  are  encouraged  to  give  children  educative  experiences 
with  significant  areas  of  living;  (2)  subjects  become  the  means  to  an  end — 
that  of  a  fuller  understanding  of  living;  and  (3)  emphasizes  the  organiza- 
tion of  instruction  around  points  of  contemporary  significance. 

In  almost  every  case,  the  organization  of  larger  functional  units  of 
instruction  is  one  of  chief  aims.  One  of  the  problems  facing  the  teachers 
of  geography  is  what  a  unit  of  instruction  should  contain  and  how  it  should 
be  organized.  The  Michigan  study  (referred  to  above)  states  that  a  unit 
should  include  items  such  as  the  following: 

1.  Overview  of  the  Unit    (Narrative  form) 

2.  Approaches     (Narrative    form) 

3.  Mlajor  problems 

a.  Activities 

b.  Content  and   references  for  pupils 

c.  Materials 

4.  Culminating  Activities 

5.  Tests  in  Understanding  and  Information 

6.  Bibliography. 
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Man's  relationships  with  his  natural  environment  is  in  a  constant  state 
of  change.  If  geography  is  to  effectively  contribute  to  the  education  of 
children,  its  curriculum  must  likewise  change  constantly.  Geography 
teachers  must  seek  for  those  experiences  geography  can  offer  which  are 
valuable  in  the  education  of  children.  Likewise  teachers  must  be  alert  to 
organize  these  experiences  in  the  best  possible  manner.  The  situation  in 
Maryland  is  most  encouraging.  Each  year  finds  new  adjustments  in  the 
geography  curriculum  in  progress  and  the  major  problems  which  affect 
the  curriculum  are  under  constant  study. 

Curriculum   Committee, 
ETHEL    FRANK, 
MARIE  BUTZLER  SCHMUCK, 
E.   CURT  WALTHER, 
PAUL  COOPER, 
ALVIN  V.  BURGESS,   Chairman. 


Geography    Textbook    Committee's    Report — 1939-1940 

The  textbook  committee  for  the  Maryland  State  Geography  Teachers 
reviewed  several  new  geography  books  which  were  sent  as  complimentary 
copies  by  the  different  publishing  companies.  Although  we  were  not  asked 
to  report  at  any  time  during  the  year,  we  did  examine  these  books  and 
discussed  them  as  possible  aids  to  the  geography  teachers  of  the  state. 

The  Macmillan  Company  sent  Book  One  and  Book  Two,  "Seeing  Our 
Country",  Book  One,  of  which  we  recommended  so  highly  last  year.  The 
Book  Two  is  an  excellent  description  of  America  at  work  in  developing  our 
resources  and  industries  and  is  a  book  for  supplementary  reading  material 
for  any  class  studying  the  United  States. 

Rand  McNally  and  Company  sent  the  geography  series  by  W.  R. 
McConnell,  which  we  reviewed  at  the  spring  meeting  of  1939. 

Gregg  Publishing  Company  sent  the  "Influence  of  Geography  on  Our 
Economic  Life",  by  Douglas  Ridgely  and  Sidney  Ekblaw.  The  book  is 
sufficiently  interesting  and  easy  for  eighth  grade  pupils  to  use.  The  style 
of  the  book  is  somewhat  terse,  but  non-essentials  are  omitted  and  pupil 
has  "something  he  can  put  his  hands  on".  This  is  highly  recommended 
also  as  a  teacher's  reference. 

Silver  Burdett  Company  sent  a  copy  of  "Olaf  and  Ane",  a  book  about 
Norway  in  the  World's  Children  Series  by  Virginia  Olcott,  and  "On  The 
Trail  With  Lewis  and  Clark".  Both  books  are  good  supplementary  reading 
material  for  geography  in  the  middle  grades. 

Scott  Foresman  and  Company  sent  Hanna's  "Without  Machinery",  a 
very  interesting  and  worthwhile  supplementary  textbook  for  the  third 
grade. 

Most  of  the  books  we  considered  this  year  were  books  best  suited 
for  supplementary  reading,  not  only  for  the  teacher  but  also  for  the  pupil. 
Not  every  child  can  enjoy  a  geography  textbook,  but  every  child  can  find 
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real  adventure  in  reading  these  extra  geography  books  of  description,  travel, 
and  world  activities.  The  informational  nature  of  these  makes  them  useful 
over  a  wide  grade  range  for  supplementary  reading  and  enriching  a  number 
of  different  curricular  subjects. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ANNA    MAY    G.    WILSON, 
Chairman  of  Textbook  Committee. 


GUIDANCE 

Irvin   D.   Medinger,   Chairman 
Mrs.   Robin   S.   Biddison,   Secretary 

The  Maryland  Vocational  Guidance  Association  held  the  first  meeting 
of  the  year  in  the  music  rooms  of  the  Eastern  High  School.  About  85 
persons,  representing  chiefly  the  city  and  state  schools  and  the  State 
Employment  Service,  were  in  attendance. 

The  president  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  future  meetings  would 
be  of  interest  to  counselors,  employment  interviewers,  social  workers, 
personnel  workers,  phychologists,  and  others. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Hinrichs,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  was  introduced 
and  spoke  on  "Occupational  Trends".  During  the  course  of  his  address, 
he  explained  the  organization  and  functions  of  the  "Occupational  Outlook 
Service"  and  its  relation  to  other  governmental  agencies.  To  illustrate 
certain  of  his  points,  he  used  a  number  of  statistical  charts,  showing  the 
trends  in  various  industries  from  1929  to  the  present.  On  the  basis  of 
recent  large  appropriations  by  Congress  for  defense  purposes.  Dr.  Hinrichs 
predicted  greatly  increased  production  in  the  country,  citing  the  increased 
number  of  working  hours  which  these  appropriations  would  result  in.  The 
speaker  was  asked  several  questions  after  his  address. 

The  president  called  attention  to  the  following  meetings: 

1.  The  A.  V.  A.  convention  in  San  Francisco,  California,  December 
16-18,   1940. 

2.  The  Regional  Guidance  Conference  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  January 
17  and  18,   1941. 

3.  The  N.  V.  G.  A.,  February  20-22,  1941,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 
Miss    Leona    C.    Buchwald    and   Mr.    R.    F.    Cromwell,    Supervisors    of 

Guidance  for  the  city  and  state,  were  then  called  upon  for  brief  reports  of 
recent  developments  in  their  respective  guidance  programs. 

Officers:  Irvin  D.  Medinger,  Chairman;  Miss  Ruth  C.  Hocker,  Secretary. 


HISTORY 

Mrs.  Ida  B.  W.  Thomas,  Chairman 
Vernon   S.   Vavrina,   Secretary 
POLYTECHNIC   INSTITUTE— AUDITORIUM 
The    meeting    was    attended    by    several    himdred    people    who    were 
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interested,  apparently,  in  the  subject,  "Affairs  In  Europe  Today."  Our 
room,  however,  was  amply  large  to  take  care  of  the  audience. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Ida  Belle  Wilson  Thomas,  president 
of  the  association.  Her  greetings  to  the  members  were  follo'wed  by  the 
annual  election  of  officers,  for  which  the  following  persons  were  selected: 

President — Mr.  Harry  Bard,  Supervisor  of  History  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  Baltimore. 

Vice-President — Miss  Helen  Wooton,   Salisbury  High  School. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Mr.  Wilson  Valentine,  Baltimore  Polytechnic 
Institute. 

Follomng  the  introduction  of  the  new  officers  to  the  group,  the  chairman 
introduced  the  speaker.  Dr.  Reuben  Steinmayer  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  who  spoke  on  the  subject  which  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Dr.  Steinmayer's  chief  points  u^ere  a  plea  for  continued  objectivity  in 
examination  of  the  present  state  of  world  affairs,  and  for  a  voluntary 
adherence  to  a  national  discipline  that  will  enable  our  country  to  meet  the 
dictators  in  their  o\\m  efficiency,  while  surpassing  them  in  wilUngness  to 
fight  for  what  they  hold  dear.  The  address  was  very  well  received,  and 
was  followed  by  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting. 


HOME  ECONO^nCS 


INDUSTRIAL 


Ellsworth  Hall,  Chairman 
Carl  T.  Skidmore,  Secretary 

The  Industrial  Section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association 
held  its  annual  meeting  in  Room  113,  Baltimore  City  College,  wath  the 
chairman,  E.  Ellsworth  Hall,  presiding.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
at   3:35  P.  M. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  the  reading  of  the  minutes  pf  the  1939 
meeting. 

The  chairman  called  upon  Mr.  Glenn  D.  Bro\\Ti,  Head,  Industrial 
Education  Department,  University  of  Maryland,  to  m^ake  a  few  remarks. 
Mr.  Browm  addressed  the  group  and  expressed  his  pleasure  of  being  with 
them,  and  of  having  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  them.  He  said  it  was  both 
pleasing  and  gratifying  to  see  how  the  interest  and  loyalty  of  the  group 
was  shown  by  the  number  in  attendance  at  the  meeting.  Mr.  Brown  stated 
that  there  was  a  marked  difference  in  the  attendance  of  today  compared 
to  the  attendance  of  a  few  years  ago,  and  he  thought  the  group  was  to  be 
congratulated  upon  this.  He  also  thought  those  present  who  came  so  far 
from  the  various  counties  throughout  the  state  should  be  congratulated 
and  that  we  should  have  more  in  attendance  from  the  city  as  the  meeting 
was  so  near,  thus  making  it  more  convenient  for  them  to  attend. 

Mr.  Brown  thanked  the  chairman  for  the  opportunity  to  say  a  few 
words  to  the  group. 
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The  chairman  then  introduced  the  speaker  of  the  afternoon  who  was 
Mr.  E.  Vere  Powers,  Assistant  to  the  Vice-President  in  Charge  of  the  Tea 
Department  and  a  member  of  the  Junior  Executive  Board,  of  the 
McCormick   &    Company,    Inc.,    Baltimore,    Maryland. 

Mr.  Prowers  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  "Multiple  Management" 
pertaining  to  "A  Socialized  Industrial  Program  For  Our  Democracy."  Mr. 
Powers  explained  in  detail  the  type  of  organization  used  in  his  company. 
He  explained  the  organization  of  the  Senior  Board  and  the  Junior  Board 
and  their  responsibilities.  He  explained  how  the  personnel  of  the  various 
boards  were  selected  and  how  long  they  served.  The  organization  and 
function  of  the  Factory  Board  and  Training  Department  were  explained. 
The  benefits  which  the  company  gives  to  its  employees  in  regard  to,  social 
outcomes,  rest  periods  provided,  compensation  and  sick  benefits,  bonuses, 
retirement  system,  hospitalization,  and  permission  to  buy  stock  in  the 
company  if  desired  were  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Powers. 

The  chairman  thanked  Mr.  Powers  for  coming  to  us  and  giving  us  such 
an  interesting  talk  and  interpretation  of  his   Company  Organization. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Mattingly,  representing  Mr.  L.  G.  Gilbert,  of  the 
Occupational  Section,  made  an  announcement  of  the  dinner  and  business 
meeting  of  the  Maryland  Vocational  Association  to  be  held  at  6:30  P.  M., 
in  the  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Cafeteria,  Friday  evening,  October  25,  and 
invited  us  to  attend. 

The  nominating  committee  submitted  the  following  names  of  persons 
as  candidates  for  the  coming  year:  Chairman,  Arthur  A.  Dick,  Sparrows 
Point;  Secretary,  Nicholas  G.  Nides,  Centreville.  No  nominations  were 
made  from  the  floor  so  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  a  ballot  for  each 
of  the  above  named  men. 

Registration  cards  were  used  at  this  meeting  and  the  results  showed 
that  96  persons  were  present.  Of  the  96  present,  23  were  from  the  city, 
68  from  the  counties,  2  from  the  University  of  Maryland,  1  from  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  and  1  from  Washington,  D.  C. — a  visitor.  The 
per  cent  in  attendance  from  the  city  25.2  and  from  the  counties  74.8. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  4:15  P.  M.  by  the  new  chairman. 
Respectfully  submitted  by 

CARL  T.    SKIDMORE,   Secretary. 


INTERMEDIATE 


Miss  Virginia  L.  Mahon,  Chairman 
Miss  Viola  K.  Almony,  Secretary 
The  program  for  the  Intermediate  Section  of  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association  for  the  year  1940  was  conducted  as  scheduled,  with 
one  exception.  Mrs.  Ella  S.  Beall  w^as  not  able  to  present  her  talk  because 
of  a  throat  ailment  so  she  had  her  material  read  by  a  member  of  her 
faculty.   Miss   Geraldine  Tribull. 

The  officers  of  the  Intermediate  Section  for  year  1941  are  as  follows: 
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Chairman — Miss  Arm  Shepherd,  Principal,  Pikesville  School,  Pikesville; 
Secretary — Miss  Rolena  C.  Neels,  Teacher  of  Practice,  School  No.  215, 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Very  truly  yours, 

VIRGINIA   L.    MAHON. 


KESTDERGARTEN-PROIABY 


Miss   Jean   Gibbons,    Chairman 

Miss  Margaret  M.  Minahan,  Secretary 

JUNIOR    HIGH    SCHOOL    NO.    46— AUDITORIUM 

Address  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Adams,  Principal,  Montebello  School, 
Baltimore.  Discussion  led  by  Miss  Evelyn  R.  Girardin,  Supervisor, 
Kindergarten-Primary   Department,    Baltimore. 

The  meeting  of  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Section  of  the  Maryland 
State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  Junior  High 
School  No.  46  on  Friday,  October  25,  at  4  P.  M.  The  chairman,  Mrs.  Jean 
Kilboume,  called  the  Meeting  to  order. 

The  first  speaker  on  the  program,  was  Miss  Mary  A.  Adams,  Principal 
of  the  Montebello  School,  Baltimore,  whose  topic  was  "The  Social  Studies 
Move  Democracy  Forward".  Miss  Adams  emphasized  the  point  that 
democracy  is  more  than  a  term  applied  to  government  or  a  system  of 
economics.     It  is  a  way  of  living  which  includes: 

The  right  of  each  individual  to  develop  according  to  his  own  capacity. 

Freedom  of  choice,  of  expression,  of  activity,  of  judgment  within  the 
common  good. 

A  social  attitude  based  on  the  sharing  of  responsibilities  as  well  as  the 
sharing    of   privileges. 

Respect  for  the  service  of  experts. 

The  right  to  participate  in  making  and  administering  the  rules  by 
which  the  group  shall  be  governed  and  to  share  in  the  evaluation  of  these 
rules. 

Such  a  democracy  does  not  perpetrate  itself  automatically.  Meanings, 
attitudes  and  habits  must  be  acquired  through  participation;  therefore,  if 
we  are  to  educate  children  for  democracy  we  must  give  them  real  first-hand 
experiences  in  social  living.  The  correct  teaching  of  Social  Studies  today 
is  not  confined  to  books  alone.  Since  its  goal  is  to  develop  competence  in 
social  living,  the  classroom  has  now  become  a  laboratoi-y  for  providing 
social  experiences  and  teaching  social  relationships  in  home,  school  and 
community.  This  broad  interpretation  of  the  field  of  Social  Studies  plus 
emphasis  upon  fundamental  understandings  and  basic  generalizations 
rather  than  upon  facts  has  provided  opportunities  for  the  Social  Studies  to 
act  as  a  force  in  developing  an  understanding  of  those  principles  which  are 
basic  in  a  democracy. 

The  Social  Studies  program  in  action  reveals  acceptance  of  this 
responsibility  for  furthering   democracy   through   the   teacher's   own  point 
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MISS  IDA  V.   FLOWERS,   President-Elect 


of  view,  the  methods  she  employs,  and  the  attitudes  of  her  children  toward 
school,  toward  themselves  in  relation  to  the  group,  and  toward  problems 
that  occur  in  the  class  or  school. 

Miss  Evelyn  R.  Girardin,  Supervisor  of  Kindergarten  and  Primary 
Grades,  Baltimore  City,  continued  the  discussion  on  "The  Social  Studies 
Move  Democracy  Forward"  by  giving  concrete  examples  to  illustrate  the 
concepts  of  democracy  given  by  Miss  Adams.  The  examples  that  were 
given  illustrated  clearly  the  quotation  from  Edward  Reisner  of  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University,  which  stressed  that  "the  dominant  intellectual 
quality  of  school  experiences  in  a  democracy  should  be  one  of  truth  seeking, 
problem  solving,  and  thinking." 

SARA   M.    REESE, 

Secretary  pro   tem. 


MATHEMATICS 

William  T.   Willis,   Chairman 
Miss  Louise  Tipton,   Secretary 
The  officers  for  the  Mathematics  Section  for  1940-41  are: 
Chairman — Mr.    Grover    William    Norris,    Senior    H.    S.    Supervisor    of 
Math,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1802  N.  Fulton  Avenue. 

Assistant       Chairman — Miss     Anna     Meeks,       Franklin     High     School, 
Reisterstown. 

Secretary — Miss  Margaret  A.  Bowers,  Elkton  High  School,  Elkton,  Md. 
Treasurer — Miss  Margaret  Heinzerling,   School  No.  49,  Baltimore. 
Assistant    Treasurer — Mr.    Carl    Schwartz,    Catonsville    High    School, 
Catonsville. 

We  had  a  very  successful  meeting,  also  dinner  with  our  speaker,  Dr. 
Betz,  and  a  continuation  of  his  talk  after  dinner. 
The  room  was  quite  satisfactory. 

Yours  sincerely, 

C.   LOUISE  TIPTON, 
Ex-Secretary. 


MODERN  LANGUAGE 

Miss  Grace  Sterling,   Chairman 
John  R.   Washburn,    Secretary 

The  1940  fall  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Department  of  the 
Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  was  called  to  order  on  October  25 
by  Miss  Grace  Sterling,  chairman.  There  were  about  fifty  present.  The 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  was  read  and  approved.  Dr.  Beardsley  was 
appointed  a  committee  of  one  to  audit  same  and  he  audited  it. 

A  nominating  committee  was  appointed — Mr.  Latane,  chairman;  Miss 
Francis,  Miss  Sheridan. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Kercheville,  of  the  American  Association  of 
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Teachers  of  Spanish,  urging  our  cooperation  in  furthering  friendly  relations 
with  Latin  America.  Our  secretary  was  instructed  to  answer,  expressing 
our  approval.    This  has  been  done. 

Miss  Mary  Rowland  read  notice  of  the  Middle  and  Atlantic  States 
Association,  announcing  speakers.  Also  urged  us  to  subscribe  to  the  Modern 
Language  Journal. 

Dr.  Beardsley  read  a  letter,  emphasizing  the  place  of  modem  languages 
in  American  education.  Moved  the  formation  of  a  committee  to  inform 
the  public  of  the  usefulness  of  modem  languages.  The  committee  appointed 
Miss  Marguerite  Zouck,  chairman;  Miss  Catherine  Beachley,  French;  Mr. 
Arnold  Ortman,  German;  Dr.  Charles  Singleton,  Italian;  Mr.  Robert  Wagner, 
Spanish;  Dr.  Esther  Crooks,  general  adviser. 

Dr.  Zucker,  chairman  of  the  program  committee,  introduced  the  first 
speaker  of  the  afternoon,  Dr.  Falls,  who  told  us  about  the  French  House 
at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

The  nominating  committee  reported:  John  R.  Washburn,  chairman; 
Miss  Lenore  Aiken,  secretary-treasurer;  Dr.  Esther  Crboks,  chairman 
program  committtee.  The  report  was  accepted  and  the  secretary  instructed 
to  cast  a  unanimous  ballot. 

Madame  Chinard  was  introduced  and  she  informed  and  entertained  us 
with  a  talk  on  La  Vendee,  with  lantern  slides. 

It  was  moved  that  we  each  pay  twenty-five  cents  to  cover  expenses 
of  the  department. 


MUSIC 

Miss  Mary  G.  Harris,  Chairman 
Miss  Dorothy  Willison,  Secretary 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Music  Section  of  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  the  music  room  of  the  Baltimore  City 
College,  Friday,  October  25,  1940,  at  3:30  P.  M.,  Chairman  Mary  G.  Harris, 
presiding. 

A  program  of  instrumental  and  vocal  music  was  presented  by  a  string 
trio  and  baritone  soloist  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Genevieve  Butler,  of 
Forest  Park  High  School,  Baltimore. 

Professor  Raymond  Burrows,  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University, 
delivered  an  address  on  the  "Relation  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Programs 
to  School  Music  as  a  Whole." 

Mr.  Thomas  Lawrence,  of  Catonsville  High  School,  announced  the  Band 
Clinic  for  Region  Eight,  to  be  held  at  Richmond,  Va.,  November,  1940. 

Mr.  Charles  Stull,  of  Frederick,  State  Chairman  of  the  Music  Educators 
National  Conference,  made  announcements  of  the  Southern  and  Eastern 
Sectional  Meetings,  to  be  held  in  March  and  May,  1941. 

Miss    Dorothy   Willison,    of   Allegany   High    School,    Cumberland,    was 
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elected  chairman;   Miss  F.  Marian   Bennett,   Teacher  of  Music,   School   76, 
Baltimore,  was  elected  secretary  for  1941. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Miss  Harris  for  arranging  the  meeting, 
which  then  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

DOROTHY  WILLISON,  Secretary. 


OCCUPATIONAL 


Loren  G.  Gilbert,  Chairman 
Ralph  Bargteil,  Secretary 

The  Occupational  Division  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association 
met  in  Room  138,  Baltimore  City  College,  on  October  25,  1940. 

An  interesting  musical  program  sponsored  by  the  students  from  several 
occupational  schools  was  enjoyed  by  the  teachers.  Following  this  program, 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Sylvester,  Director  of  Vocational  Education  for  Baltimore, 
introduced  Mr.  A.  B.  Anderson,  State  Supervisor  for  Trades  and  Industries 
for  the  State  of  Delaware,  who  addressed  the  meeting. 

The  nominating  committee  was  requested  by  Mr.  Loren  G.  Gilbert, 
president,  to  give  a  report.  Mr.  Ramon  D.  Gipe,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
took  the  floor  and  nominated  Mr.  Joseph  Pumphrey,  Acting  Principal  of 
School  No.  3,  as  president  and  Mrs.  Nellie  Bagley  Mattingly,  Junior 
Commercial  Instructor,  School  93,  as  secretary  of  the  Occupational  Division 
of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  for  the  ensuing  year.  Mr. 
Pumphrey  and  Mrs.  Mattingly  were  unanimously  elected  by  the  group. 

The  members  of  the  group  adjourned  to  meet  later  at  Polytechnic 
Institute  for  a  most  delicious  dinner. 


Abstract  of  Speech  given  by  A.  B.  Anderson,  State  Supervisor  for  Trades 

and  Industries  for  Delaware,  in  Baltimore,   October  25,   1940. 

Topic — Occupational  Industrial  Arts 

The  rapid  changes  which  are  taking  place  in  our  industry  today 
require  shifting  of  workers  from  one  occupation  to  another.  Only  a  few 
of  the  socalled  skilled  trades  enjoy  a  degree  of  stability  that  woiild  warrant 
training  to  the  extent  required  for  developing  craftsmen.  Industry  employs 
many  inexperienced  young  workers  each  year  and  among  these  are  the 
workers  who  become  the  operators,  supervisors  and  managers  of  the  shops 
and  factories.  It  would  be  of  tremendous  advantage  to  these  people  if  they 
were  brought  to  understand  some  of  the  industrial  problems  ahead  of 
them,  to  familiarize  themselves  with  industrial  conditions,  with  social 
problems,  and  develop  desirable  work  habits,  in  order  to  increase  their 
productive  power  and  make  progress  towards  full  stature  as  citizens. 

Preparation  and  industrial  employment  must  take  into  account  the 
development  of  desirable  work  habits,  attitudes  and  skills,  which  can  only  be 
done  in  the  proper  environment,   through  a  study  of  industrial  processes 
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and  working  A\'lth  the  tools  and  machines  of  industry.  Slipshod  work  and 
slovenly  work  habits  can  never  be  tolerated  when  training  for  industry. 

The  occupational  industrial  arts  curriculum  was  developed  for 
orientation  of  these  young  people  into  industrial  life  and  to  meet  a  neeld 
for  more  intensive  practical  arts  work  on  the  senior  high  school  age  level. 
The  training  received  in  the  use  of  hand  and  machine  tools  should  enable 
pupils  to  more  readily  enter  employment  on  the  semi-skilled  level.  Along 
with  this  industrial  training  are  certain  required  courses  in  mathematics, 
science,  drawing,  English  and  social  studies  and  some  elective  courses  in 
music  and  art.  Graduates  of  an  Occupational  Industrial  course  are  able  to 
more  quickly  adjust  themselves  in  industry.  Their  training  also  helps  them 
to  discover  their  capacities,  aptitudes  and  abilities. 

We  have  experimented  with  a  number  of  activities  and  our  present 
program  calls  for  three  shops  to  include  wood,  metal  and  electrical  work, 
taught  on  a  unit  shop  basis.  Not  that  these  are  the  only  activities  which 
can  be  conducted  successfully  in  an  occupational  program,  but  because  they 
incorporate  some  of  the  fundamental  skills  in  hand  and  machine  tools  and 
they  deal  with  some  of  the  most  commonly  used  and  easily  procured 
materials. 

The  old  "faculty"  psychology  is  no  longer  in  good  repute  in  progressive 
educational  circles,  but  we  all  believe  in  a  carry  over  of  training.  This  is 
true  in  manipulative  skills  as  well  as  in  training  the  mind.  In  occupational 
industrial  training  it  is  moi'e  a  matter  of  how  we  train  students  to  use 
tools  and  materials  than  what  we  train  them  to  use.  It  is  not  directed 
toward  the  skilled  trades,  although  it  would  be  a  splendid  background  for 
such  trades;  adaptability  in  the  use  of  tools,  machines,  processes  and  in 
the  social  adjustment  and  "ways  of  industry"  being  the  main  objective. 


PARENT-TEACHER   SECTION 

Baltimore,    October    25,    1940 
Presiding — Mrs.   Fred   H.   Cook 
Secretary — Mrs.  William  F.  Podlich 
Mr.    L.    A.    Hall,    chairman    of    the    committee    for    "A    Study   of   High 
School   Efficiency",   addressed  the  section. 

The  Organization  and  Function  of  a  Parent-Teacher  Association  was 
the  title  of  a  paper  prepared  by  a  principals'  committee  consisting  of  Mr. 
Dorsey  Donoho  and  Mr.  C.  Allen  Carlson. 

Important  divisions  of  the  subject  were  considered  under  the  following 
topics:  Membership  and  Dues;  Program  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association; 
Interpreting  the  School  to  the  Public;  Long  Range  Planning;  Problems  of 
the  Adolescents  as  They  Concern  the  Home  and  the  School;  What  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association  Has  No  Jurisdiction  Over. 
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PHYSICAL,  EDUCATION 

Fred  D.  Crosby,  Chairman 
Miss  Dorothy  Horine,   Secretary 

The  Maryland  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation  opened  their  part  of  the  State  Teachers'  Convention  with  a 
dinner-dance  in  honor  of  Dr.  Hiram  A.  Jones,  president  of  the  National 
Association,  on  Thursday  evening  at  the  Hotel  Stafford.  Dr.  Jones 
addressed  the  approximate  number  of  one  hundred  eighty  people  in 
attendance  on  the  proposed  legislation  now  before  Congress.  If  this 
proposed  legislation  becomes  effective,  it  means  that  the  programs  in 
health,  physical  education  and  recreation  will  be  greatly  expanded,  both 
as  to  activities  and  as  to  service.  Dr.  Jones  outlined  briefly  the  need  for 
such  expansion,  reasons  why  the  bill  should  be  promoted  and  the  desirability 
of  the  local  association  to  take  an  active  part  in  its  promotion. 

On  Friday  morning,  October  25th,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Louis 
R.  Burnett  and  Dr.  Lillian  Davis  the  county  teachers  weie  given  an 
opportunity  to  witness  classes  in  health  and  physical  education  at  the 
Roland  Park  School  and  afterwards  to  listen  to  a  critique  by  Dr.  Burnett 
and  Dr.   Davis. 

At  3:30  P.  M.  Friday  the  Association  met  for  its  annual  sectional 
meeting  at  Baltimore  City  College  in  the  auditorium.  The  program  was 
divided  into  three  parts:  Health — under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Lillian  Davis; 
physical  education — under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Louis  R.  Burnett,  and 
recreation — under  H.  S.  Callowhill.  Dr.  Davis  discussed  the  planning  of 
a  health  lesson  through  means  of  panel  discussion.  Dr.  Burnett  talked 
on  phj^sical  defects  and  correctives  in  the  public  school  child  and  outlined 
several  things  that  could  be  done  in  this  matter  by  the  teachers.  Mr. 
Callowhill,  using  the  panel  system  of  discussion,  discussed  opportunities  for 
recreation  in  rural  communities  and  co-recreation.  Immediately  after  this 
program  the  business  meeting  was  held  with  the  following  officers  being 
elected: 

President,  Fred  D.  Crosby;  First  Vice-President,  Ernest  Marx;  Second 
Vice-President,  Luella  Snoeyenbos;  Treasurer,  Irja  Ryssy;  Corresponding 
Secretary,   Dorothy  Horine;    Recording  Secretary,   Blanche   Drennan. 

The  meeting  at  City  College  was  attended  by  approximately  one 
hundred  sixty  teachers.  The  auditorium  of  City  College  is  too  large  for 
our  group.  I  have  talked  with  Mr.  Packard  about  this  and  he  suggests 
that  next  year  one  of  the  study  halls  at  City  may  be  available  for  our  group. 

FRED  D.   CROSBY,  President 

Maryland   Association   for   Health, 
Physical   Education   and    Recreation. 
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THE    ASSOCIATION    OF    SCHOOL    LIBRARIANS    OF    aiARYLAND 

Fall  Meeting,  October  25,  1940 
AUDITORIUM,    3RD    FLOOR 
Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library- 
Presiding,   Grace  L.   Strickland,   Chairman 

Morning  Session:  10:00  A.  M.,  registration.  10:30  A.  M.,  Panel 
Discussion:  "State-wide  Planning  for  School  Libraries  of  Maryland." 
Chairman:  Mr.  Carl  W.  Hintz,  Librarian,  University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park.  Other  members  of  the  panel:  Miss  Margaret  Barkley,  Librarian, 
State  Teachers'  College,  Towson;  Miss  Eleanor  W.  Falley,  Librarian,  Goucher 
College,  Baltimore;  Sister  Mary  Fides,  Librarian,  Notre  Dame  Normal 
School,  901  Aisquith  Street,  Baltimore;  Miss  Grace  Jones,  Librarian,  Snow 
Hill  High  School,  Snow  Hill;  Mrs.  Helen  S.  MaDan,  Librarian,  Annapolis 
High   School,    Annapolis. 

Afternoon  Session:  2:30  P.  M.,  Business  Meeting,  reports  from 
Maryland  Library  Association  and  American  Library  Association.  3:00  P. 
M.,  "History,  Present  Status,  and  Objectives  for  Future  of  School  Libraries 
in  the  State",  Miss  Adelene  Pratt,  State  Director  of  Libraries,  Baltimore. 
3:30  P.  M.,  "Intimate  Interviews  with  Famous  Authors",  Dr.  Trentwell 
Mason  White,  Headmaster,  The  Tome  School,  Port  Deposit. 

Follo^wing  the  program,  tea  was  served  by  the  hospitality  committee 
in  the  staff  lounge,  third  floor,  Enoch  Pratt  Library.  Members  and  guests 
were  invited  to  attend. 

Since  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  has  begun  regional 
meetings,  the  Executive  Board  of  the  School  Librarians  Association  thinks 
it  wise  to  dispense  with  the  spring  meeting.  This  will  be  voted  on  (See 
artices  6  and  8  of  the  Constitution). 

The  new  officers  of  the  Association  of  School  Librarians  are:  President, 
Mrs.  Nell  Naylor,  Maryland  College  for  Women,  Lutherville;  Vice-President, 
Mrs.  Helen  P.  MaDan,  Annapolis  High  School;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Helen  M. 
Bender;  Leland  Junior  High  School,  Chevy  Chase;  Treasurer, 
Brother  Arthur,  C.  F.  X.,  St.  Joseph  High  School,  Baltimore. 

The  association  wishes  to  go  on  record  as  holding  itself  officially 
responsible  for  the  development  of  a  program  through  which  more  money 
will  be  available  for  library  use.  The  place  and  value  of  library  will  be 
recognized  by  administrators  and  teachers. 

Plan  of  instruction  begun  in  the  grades  and  continued  through  the 
secondary  and  higher  institutions.  Training  of  prospective  teachers  in  the 
use  of  libraries.  The  apppointment  of  a  state  supervisor  of  libraries. 
Centralized  purchasing  and  cataloging.  Standard  lists.  Cooperation  between 
librarians  and  teachers.  Cooperative  listing  of  holdings  and  inter-library 
loans  between  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

Truly  yours, 
SR.  M.  FIDES,  S.  S.  N.  D. 
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SCIENCE 

CITY    COLLEGE— ROOM    207 

Philip  Lightfoot  Robb,   Chairman 

Miss  Lois  Piatt,   Secretary 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Philip  Lightfoot 
Robb.     About  150  people  were  present. 

After  a  brief  welcoming  message,  Mr.  Robb  introduced  the  speaker, 
Dr.  James  Harold  Fox,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  of  George 
Washington  University.  Dr.  Fox's  stimulating  message  constituted  the 
main  section  of  the  meeting. 

In  his  address  under  the  caption:  "Better  Things  For  Better  Living 
Through  Science",  Dr.  Fox  proposed  a  thesis:  Science  instruction  would 
make  a  greater  contribution  toward  better  living  if  it  restricted  its 
purposes  to  the  things  that  it  is  reasonably  well-equipped  to  do. 

He  reviewed  and  evaluated  the  commonly  accepted  objectives  of  science 
instruction.  In  connection  with  the  aim:  To  develop  the  ability  to  think 
scientifically,  he  said:  "It  is  my  thesis  that  teachers  of  science  would  find 
it  much  easier  to  bring  about  a  worthwhile  improvement  in  the  thinking 
of  their  pupils  if  they  aimed  at  the  more  modest  objective  of  developing 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  more  common  scientific  techniques  of  value  in 
verifying  data  and  testing  hypotheses  rather  than  the  development  of  an 
ability  to  perform  a  cloudy,  indefinable  something  that  we  call  'scientific 
thinking'."  Of  teaching  open-mindedness,  he  said:  "Until  we  know  much 
more  about  open-mindedness  than  at  present  it  would  be  better  to  aim 
at  the  more  modest  objective  of  teaching  youngsters  to  distinguish  between 
theories  and  facts,  hypotheses  and  conclusions,  and  the  effects  of  new  facts 
upon  concepts."  He  concluded  his  discussion  of  science  objectives  with: 
"It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  first  things  that  we  should  do  to  make 
science  instruction  more  effective  in  the  promotion  of  better  living  is  to 
deflate  a  large  number  of  its  grandiose,  unattainable  objectives." 

Dr.  Fox  next  dealt  with  the  damaging  effects  upon  the  results  of 
science  instruction  found  in  the  "current  tendency  to  teach  difficult  scientific 
concepts  and  principles  to  very  young  children."  This  he  condemned 
because:  "It  places  undue  emphasis  upon  superficial  memorization  of  forms, 
words,  and  mysterious  actions,  without  real  understanding.  It  imposes 
generalizations  upon  an  inadequate  experimental  background.  And  because 
pupils  lack  adequate  backgrounds  it  promotes  closed-mindedness." 

He  also  warned  against  the  building  up  of  false  concepts  through  over 
simplification.  From  very  wide  observations  in  ordinary  classroom 
situations,  Dr.  Fox  felt  that  many  average  teachers  by  this  means  often 
encourage  the  very  superstitions  that  they  propose  to  dispel. 

Constructively,  Dr.  Fox  offered:  "Elementary  science  ought  to  be 
chiefly  concerned  with  simple  observation  and  experimentation,  with  the 
growth  of  a  large  body  of  practical  experiences  concerning  the  most 
common  phenomena  in  the  pupils'  environment." 
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In  connection  with  integration,  particularly  with  the  social  studies,  Dr. 
Fox  g-ave  illustrations  of  cases  where  both  pupils  and  teachers  are  faced 
with  learning  situations  for  which  they  are  quite  unprepared. 

Dr.  Fox's   conclusion: 

If  better  living  is  to  result  from  science,  we  must  improve  instruction. 
To  do  this  I  offer  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  Limit  the  objectives  of  science  instruction  to  those  things  that  we 
can  define  and  have  reasonable  chance  of  achieving. 

2.  Strive  for  these  objectives  with  a  singleness  of  purpose  that  is  not 
diverted  nor  diluted  by  slavery  to  the  social  studies. 

3.  Organize  carefully  planned  sequences  in  accordance  with  the 
experimential  maturity  of  pupils. 

4.  Abandon  the  notion  that  science  can  be  taught,  with  profit  to  the 
pupil,  by  teachers  whose  academic  preparation  is  weak. 

5.  Do  not  attempt  to  teach  content  for  which  the  school  is  not  properly 
equipped,  either  physically  or  mentally. 

6.  Use  integrative  practices  only  when  they  can  be  definitely  shovTi 
to  improve  the  learning  process. 

That  the  message  was  stimulating  was  indicated  by  the  wealth  of 
questions  put  to  Dr.  Fox  when  he  finished  his  address.  Duiing  the  discussion 
period,  he  enlarged  upon  the  six  points  above. 

During  the  business  meeting,  a  summary  of  the  three  council  meetings 
held  during  the  year  was  read  by  the  secretary,  and  Mr.  Robb  reported 
on  the  efforts  of  the  Section  to  obtain  a  longer  period  for  the  October 
mueefting,  starting  at  an  earlier  hour.  A  motion  was  passed  that  the 
members  of  the  Section  pay  twenty-five  cents  annual  dues,  beginning  this 
year,  payable  to  Mr.  Emerson  P.  Slacum,  treasurer  of  the  Council. 

Following  the  organization  plan  set  up  last  year,  an  election  was  held. 
resulting  in  these  officers  for  next  year:  Chairman,  Miss  Lois  Piatt, 
Sparrows  Point  High  School;  Secretary,  Miss  Lenore  Meid,  Eastern  High 
School,  Baltimore;  Council  Members — Mr.  Emerson  P.'  Slacum,  Montgomery 
Coiinty;  Mr.  W.  C.  Hodgson,  Allegany  County;  Mr.  R.  W.  Hall,  Kent  County; 
Miss  Susan  Boyer,  Montgomery  County;  Mr.  Roy  L.  Robertson,  Cecil 
County.     At  5:15  P.  M.  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

LOIS  IRENE  PLATT,  Secretary. 


SECONDARY 

Benjamin  S.   Carroll,   Chairman 

Charles    W.    Willis,    Secretary 

The  Secondary  Section  of  the   State  Teachers'   Association  was   called 

to   order   by    Chairman   Benjamin    S.    Carroll    at    3:30    in   Room    213,    City 

College.     The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved.     Mr. 
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Ralph  Beachley,  chairman  of  the  nominating  committee,  submitted  his 
committee's  recommendations  of  Mr.  Willis  H.  White,  of  Prince  Frederick 
for  chairman,  and  Mr.  Charles  W.  Willis,  of  Elkridge,  to  remain  as 
secretary.  These  recommendations  were  accepted  by  the  association  and 
duly  elected  as  officers  for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Albert  S.  Faver,  of  East  New  Market,  and  Mr.  Willis  H.  White, 
of  Prince  Frederick,  were  appointed  to  represent  the  association  in  the 
general   assembly  on  Saturday  morning. 

The  secretary  distributed  a  list  of  the  results  of  the  questionnaire  to 
principals  on  topics  of  interest  for  small  group  discussions. 

Chairman  Carroll  introduced  the  speakers  and  announced  that  their 
topics  were  based  on  the  recent  high  school  survey  program  of  the  state 
supervisors.  Three  of  the  reports  dealt  with  the  follow-up  of  school  surveys 
in  schools  of  different  sizes,  while  the  four  others  dealt  writh  reports  of 
outstanding  pieces  of  work  being  done  in  the  fields  that  were  generally 
found  to  be  weak.  All  reports  were  limited  to  ten  minutes  and  were  kept 
within  this  limit. 

Mr.  William  C.  Diehl,  Principal  of  the  South  Potomac  Junior  High 
School  of  Hagerstown,  reported  on  "An  Activity  Program  That  Hits  All 
Pupils".  Mr.  Diehl  outlined  a  program  that  secures  100  per  cent 
participation. 

Mr.  Norman  L.  Clark,  Principal  of  the  Patterson  Park  Junior  Senior 
High  School,  reported  on  the  procedures  of  following-up  his  school  survey. 
These  procedures  were  used  in  a  large  school  of  over  four  thousand  pupils. 

Miss  Grace  Jones,  of  the  Snow  Hill  High  School,  reported  on  a  "Student 
Council  Organization  That  Works".  Miss  Jones  explained  that  a  council 
must  have  much  work  to  do  in  order  to  be  an  effective  organization. 

Mr.  Harry  McDonald,  Principal  of  the  Sparks  High  School,  reported 
on  the  follow-up  procedures  used  after  the  survey  of  his  school  which  was 
a  medium-sized  county  high  school.  Mr.  McDonald  pointed  out  specific 
weaknesses  and  explained  steps  that  had  been  taken  to  strengthen  them. 

Mr.  Wilbur  Devilbiss,  Principal  of  the  Frederick  High  School,  reported 
on  the  effective  home  room  organization  that  has  been  worked  out  in  his 
school  over  a  period  of  years.  This  report  showed  that  much  groundwork 
must  be  laid,  followed  by  careful  experimentation  and  critical  evaluation 
before  an  effective  program  can  be  set  up. 

Mr.  Lester  Hall,  Principal  of  the  Delmar  High  School,  reported  on  the 
procedures  that  he  has  found  effective  in  following-up  the  survey  of  his 
school,  which  is  a  representative  small  coimty  high  school. 

Mr.  J.  Dewey  Powell,  of  the  Kenwood  High  School,  reported  on  "A 
Plan  For  Follow-up  Study  of  High  School  Graduates,"  that  has  proved  to  be 
usable  in  his  school  and  which  should  be  adaptable  to  most  Maryland  high 
schools. 

The  state  supervisors  who  where  present:  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Pullen,  Jr., 
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Mr.  E.  Clarke  Fontaine  and  Mr.  Earle  T.  Hawkins,  said  a  few  words  about 
forthcoming  bulletins  and  their  plans  for  the  year. 
The  meeting  adjourned  at  5:05  P.  M. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  W.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 


SPECIAL 

Miss  Elsie  Saulsbury,   Chairman 
Joseph  Fiery,    Secretary 

The  meeting  of  the  Special  Class  Teachers'  Group  of  the  Maryland 
State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  William  S. 
Baer  School,  FWday,  October  25th,  1940.  The  chairman,  Miss  Elsie 
Saulsbury,  Principal  of  the  William  S.  Baer  School,  presided. 

Miss  Saulsbury  introduced  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Hopkins,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Jersey  City,  who  spoke  on  "The  Jersey  City 
Plan  for  the  Prevention  and  Control  of  Juvenile  Delinquency." 

Dr.  Hopkins  stated  that  delinquency  was  the  violation  of  a  code  or 
arbitrary  standards  which  are  committed  by  the  other  fellow.  We  create 
our  delinquents  by  the  laws  that  we  construct. 

Parents  generally  try  to  give  excuses  for  their  children  while  teachers 
are  often  guilty  of  declaring  that  too  many  children  are  incorrigibles.  The 
tendency  of  the  teacher  is  to  try  to  get  rid  of  the  problem  at  once.  We 
have  helped  to  make  them  and  we  must  accept  the  responsibility.  The  most 
understanding  teachers  should  be  picked  to  face  this  task.  Leadership 
must  come  from  the  teaching  group.  Too  much  theory  and  not  enough  fact 
has  been  used. 

Schools  are  a  potent  factor  in  the  community.  Mass  education  is  a 
deplorable  necessity.  It  is  an  impersonal  attempt  to  teach  personality. 
Schools  should  be  used  more  than  five  hours  a  day.  We  can't  stop  things 
which  children  are  learning  outside  because  they  are  selected  by  them, 
and  they  learn  them  better.  As  correctional  institutions  are  feudal  by 
nature  we  should  diversify  the  offerings  of  the  public  schools.  We  can't 
develop  traits  of  character  in  institutions. 

The  Bureau  of  Special  Ser\'ice  of  Jersey  City  was  started  ten  years 
ago.  Maladjusted  children  were  included.  Under  this  plan  no  judge  takes 
action  without  conferring  with  the  Bureau.  Punishment  has  not  been  the 
effective  way  to  curb  this  problem.  Consultations  with  the  parents,  a 
glimpse  into  the  background  and  environment,  and  an  im.derstanding  and 
sympathetic  treatment  of  the  problem  will  all  help  reduce  the  number  of 
juvenile  offenses.  Under  the  Jersey  City  Plan  juvenile  delinquency  has  been 
greatly  reduced. 

The  nominating  committee  named  the  following  as  officers  for  the 
coming  year:  Chairman,  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Fiery,  Jr.,  Antietam  Street  School, 
Hagerstown;  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  Harris  Baer,  of  the  William  S.  Baer  School, 
Baltimore.     The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 
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TEACHER  EDUCATION 

Dr.   F.   G.   Livingood,   Chairman 
Miss  Anita  S.  Dowell,   Secretary 
Dr.  Livingood  has  forwarded  your  letter  of  October  29  to  me  and  has 
asked  me  to  give  a  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Teacher  Education  Section 
which  was  held  on  Friday,  October  25. 

The  meeting  was  unusually  well  attended,  in  fact,  the  room  was  so 
crowded  that  a  few  could  not  enter.  The  room  was  pleaisant,  but  since 
there  was  such  a  large  attendance,  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  a  larger 
room  for  the  meeting  next  year. 

The  addresses  were  particularly  interesting  and  the  comments  later 
indicated  that  those  attending  had  enjoyed  the  afternoon. 

If  you  should  like  a  copy  of  our  minutes  rather  than  these  statements 
of  the  meeting,  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  them. 

The  officers  for  the  coming  year  are:  Chairman,  Dr.  Henry  Brechbill, 
Associate  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Maryland,  College,  Park; 
Secretary,  Dr.  Evelyn  L.  Mudge,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Western 
Maryland  College,  Westminster. 

Very   sincerely, 

ANITA   S.   DOWELL, 

State  Teachers'  College,  Towson. 


VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION 


Robert  C.  Thompson,  Chairman 
Charles  W.  Dudderar,  Secretary 
Dinner  meeting  at  Polytechnic  Institute  at  6  P.  M.,  Friday  October 
25,  1940.  Business  and  entertainment.  No  speeches.  Officers  elected  for 
1941:  Leona  C.  Buchwald,  President,  3  East  25th  Street,  Baltimore;  Ralph 
Gallington,  Vice-President,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park;  Charles 
W.    Dudderar,     Secretary-Treasurer,    Boys  Vocational  School,  Baltimore. 

ROBERT   C.   THOMPSON. 
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OFFICERS 

MARYLAND    STATE    TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION   AND 

AFFILIATED  DEPARTMENTS  FOR  1941 

MARYLAND    STATE    TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION 

President Miss   Ida  V.    Flowers 

Baltimore 

Vice-President Miss  M.  Lillian  Cheezum 

Easton 

Vice-President Mr.    Raymond    S.    Hyson 

Westminster 

Treasurer ..Mr.    Charles   W.    Sylvester 

Baltimore 

Secretary.... Mr.    Walter   H.    Davis 

Havre  de  Grace 

Assistant   Secretary Mr.  Albert  G.   Packard 

Baltimore 
Executive  Conunittee: 

Miss  Ida  V.  Flowers,  President 

Miss  M.  Lillian  Cheezum,  Vice-President 

Mr.  Eugene  W.  Pruitt,  1938-41,  County  Superintendent,  Frederick 

Mr.  William  E.  Lehr,  1939-42,  7101  Sheffield  Road,  Govans     . 

Mr.  W.  J.  Stenger,  1940-43,  Principal  H.  S.,  Chestertown 


AFFILIATED  DEPARTMENTS 

Agriculture : 

Mr.  Robert  K.  Remsburg,  Chairman,  Thurmont 

Mr.  Omar  Jones,  Secretary,  Faulkner 
Art: 

Mr.  Paul  Harris,  Chairman,  Annapolis 

Miss   Marie   Neunsinger,    Secretary,    State    Teachers'    College,    Towson 
Classical: 

Dr.  D.  M.  Robinson,  Chairman,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore 

Miss  Hattie  J.  Adams,  Secretary,  524  Rossiter  Avenue,  Baltimore 
Commercial: 

Miss  Leonore  Coard,  Chairman,  Patterson  Park  H.  S.,  Baltimore 

Mr.  Lee  Lindley,  Secretary,  Hampstead 
Elementarj'  Principals: 

Mr.  Clarence  Foltz,  Chairman,  Hagerstown 

Miss  Catherine  Martin,  Secretary,  Maugansville 
English: 

Miss  Caroline  Ziegler,  Chairman,  2704  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore 

Miss  Mary  Davis,  Secretary,  High  School,  Catonsville 
Geography: 

Miss  Helen  Babylon,  Chairman,  Roland  Park  School,  Baltimore 

Mr.  Alvin  Burgess,  Secretary,  Kenwood  H.  S.,  Raspeburg 
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Guidance: 

Mr.  Irwin  D.  Medinger,  Chairman,  3  E.  25th  Street,  Baltimore 

Miss  Ruth  C.  Hocker,  Secretary,  3  E.  25th  Street,  Baltimore 
History: 

Mr.  Harry  Bard,  Chairman,  3  E.  25th  Street,  Baltimore 

Mr.  Wilson  Valentine,  Secretary,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Baltimore 
Home  Economics: 

Miss  Edna  B.  McNaughton,  Chairman,  U.  of  Md.,  Baltimore 

Miss  Doris  V.  Church,  Secretary,  Baltimore 
Industrial: 

Mr.  Arthur  A.  Dick,  Chairman,  High  School,  Sparrows  Point 

Mr.  Nicholas  G.  Nides,   Secretary,  Centreville 
Intermediate : 

Miss  Ann  Shepherd,  Chairman,  Pikesville  School,  Pikesville 

Miss  Rolena  C.  Neels,  Secretary,  School  No.  215,  Baltimore 
Kindergarten-Priinary : 
Mathematics : 

Mr.  Grover  W.  Norris,  Chairman,  1802  N.  Fulton  Avenue,  Baltimore 

Miss  Margaret  A.  Bowers,   Secretary,  Elkton 
Modem  Language: 

Mr.  John  R.  Washburn,  Chairman,   City  College,   Baltimore 

Miss  Lenore  Aiken,  Secretary,  Bethesda 
Music: 

Miss  Dorothy  Willison,  Chairman,  Cumberland 

Miss  F.  Marian  Bennett,  Secretary,  School  No.  76,  Baltimore 
Occupational: 

Mr.  Joseph  Pumphrey,   Chairman,   School  No.   3,  Baltimore 

Mrs.   Nellie   Bagley  Mattingley,   Secretary,    School   No.   93,   Baltimore 
Parent  Teacher: 

Mrs.  G.  R.  Clements,  President,  Annapolis 

Mrs.  A.  Gordon  Fleet,  Secretary,  Annapolis 
Physical  Education: 

Mr.  Fred  D.  Crosby,  Chairman,  1129  N.  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore 

Miss  Dorothy  Horine,  Secretary,  6  E.  Read  Street,  Baltimore 
School  Librarians: 

Mrs.    Nell    Naylor,    Chairman,    Md.    College    for    Women,    Luthervllle 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Bender,  Secretary,  Leland  Jr.  H.  S,,  Chevy  Chase 
Science: 

Miss  Lois  Piatt,  Chairman,  Sparrows  Point  H.  S.,  Sparrows  Point 

Miss  Lenore  Meid,  Secretary,  Eastern  High  School,  Baltimore 
Secondary: 

Mr.  Willis  H.  White,  Chairman,  Prince  Frederick 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Willis,  Secretary,  Elkridge 
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Special: 

Mr.  Joseph  P.   Fiery,   Jr.,   Chairman,  Hagerstown 

Mr.  A.  Harris  Baer,  Secretary,  Wm.  S.  Baer  School,  Baltimore 

Teacher  Education 

Dr.  Henry  Brechbill,  Chairman,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park 
Dr.    Evelyn   L.    Mudge,    Secretary,    Western   Md.    College,    Westminster 

Vocational : 

Miss  Leona  C.  Buchwald,  Chairman,   3  E.  25th  Street,  Baltimore 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Dudderar,  Secretary,  Boys'  Vocational  School,  Baltimore 


C030nTTEES   FOR   1940-1941 


Education  Progress  Committee — Chairman,  Mr.  Clarence  Cooper, 
Superintendent,  Baltimore  County;  Miss  Bessie  C.  Stern,  State 
Department  of  Education,  Baltimore;  Mr.  Norman  Clark,  Patterson 
Park  Junior  Senior  High  School,  Baltimore. 

Legislative  Committee — Chairman,  Mr.  Edwan  W.  Broome,  Superintendent, 
Rockville;  Mr.  M.  U.  Zimmerman,  Easton;  Miss  Mary  Adams, 
Montebello  School,  Baltimore;  Mr.  Edward  G.  Stapleton,  200  West 
Saratoga  Street,  Baltimore;  Mr.  Gordon  Woelper,  School  No.  56 A, 
Baltimore. 

Resolutions  Committee — Mr.  C.  Milton  Wright,  Superintendent,  Bel  Air, 
Chairman;  Miss  Caroline  Ziegler,  2704  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore; 
Mr.  Lester  Hall,  Delmar  High  School,  Delmar,  Maryland. 


SPECIAL  POLICIES  CO:\E\nTTEE 

(Term  expires  at  Convention  of  1941) 

Mr.  B.  C.  Willis,  Superintendent,  Hagerstown;  Dr.  Frederick  Livingood, 
Washington  College,  Chestertown;  Mr.  William  Sartorius,  H.  S. 
Principal,  Ocean  City;  Miss  Leona  Buchwald,  Supervisor  of  Guidance, 
Baltimore;  Mr.  John  H.  Schwatka,  Principal,  Southern  High  School, 
Baltimore. 

(Term    expires    at    Convention    of    1942) 

Dr.  William  R.  Phipps,  Elementary  Supervisor,  Easton;  Mr.  Wilbur 
Devilbiss,  H.  S.  Principal,  Frederick;  Miss  Alice  Mae  Coulbourne, 
Elementary  Supervisor,  Princess  Anne;  Mr.  Elra  M.  Palmer,  City 
College,  Baltimore;  Mr.  T.  J.  Caruthers,  Chairman,  State  Teachers' 
College,    Salisbury. 

(Term    expires    at    Convention    of    1943) 

Dr.  Theresa  Wiedefeld,  President,  State  Teachers'  College,  Towson;  Dean 
A.  M.  Isanogle,  Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster;  Dr.  J.  Carey 
Taylor,  City  Department  of  Education,  Baltimore;  Mr.  Wilham  C. 
Diehl,  Principal,  South  Potomac  Junior  High  School,  Hagersto\vn;  Mr. 
Wilson  T.   Cahall,   Principal,   Federalsburg  High  School,   Federalsburg. 

Mr.  A.  G.  PackaM,  Assistant  Secretary. 
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SESSIONS  OF  THE 
MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


1—1866 

2—1867 
3—1868 

4—1869 

5—1870 

6—1871 

7—1872 

8—1873 
9_1874 

10—1875 
11—1876 

14—1879 

15—1880 

16—1881 

17—1882 
12—1877 

13—1878 


Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.  President,  Thos.  D 
Baird;  Treasurer,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F. 
Wilkerson;  number  of  members,  98. 

St.  John's  College.  President,  Thos.  D.  Baird;  Treasurer,  William 
Elliott,  Jr.;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.     President,  C.  K.  Nel- 
son;    Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F. 
Wilkerson. 

Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.  President,  P.  M. 
Leakin;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary, 
William  Wardenburg. 

Hall,  House  of  Delegates,  Annapolis.  President,  J.  C.  Welling; 
Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wil- 
kerson. 

Eastern  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.  President,  W.  B.  Worth- 
ington;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A. 
F.  Wilkerson. 

Court  House,  Frederick  City.  President,  William  Elliott,  Jr.; 
Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wil- 
kerson. 

Lyceum  Hall,  Hagerstown.  President,  James  M.  Garnett;  Treas- 
urer, Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.  President,  D.  A.  Hol- 
lingshead;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

Cumberland,   Md.     President,    William   Elliott,    Jr.;     Treasurer, 
Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
City  College,  Baltimore.   (One  day  during  N.  E.  A.)   President, 
James  L.  Bryan;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Sec- 
retary, A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

C.  G.  Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
Court  House,  Hagerstown.     President,  P.  R.  Lovejoy;  Treasurer, 
C.  G.  Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
Ocean  City.    President,  M.  A.  Newell;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Edwards; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

Frederick.     President,  George  M.  Upshur;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Ed- 
wards; Recording  Secretary,  A,  F.  Wilkerson. 
Cumberland.    President,  A.  G.  Harley;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Edwards; 
Easton.    President,  James  L.  Bryan;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton; Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

City  College,  Baltimore.  President,  John  F.  Arthur;  Treasurer, 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
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18—1883 
19—1884 
20—1885 
21—1886 
22—1887 
23—1888 

24—1889 

25—1890 

26—1891 

27—1892 

—1893 
28—1894 
29—1895 
30—1896 
31—1897 

—1898 


Ocean  City.     President,  George  L.  Grape;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Ed- 
wards;   Recording   Secretary,   A.    F.   Wilkerson. 
Ocean  City.     President,  A.  S.  Kerr;   Treasurer,  C.  G.  Edwards; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

Deer  Park.     President,   J.  W.   Thompson;   Treasurer,   C.   G.   Ed- 
wards; Recording  Secretary,   A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
Blue  Mountain  House.     President  F.  A.  Soper;  Treasurer,  Lewis 
Ford;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
Hygiea  Hotel,  Old  Point,  Va.     President,  P.  A.  Witmar;  Treas- 
urer, George  S.  Grape;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
Mountain  Lake  Park.     (With  West  Virginia  Association).    Lewis 
Ford,  First  Vice-President;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Chaplain;  num- 
ber of  members,  162. 

Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  H.  G.  Weimer;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  num- 
ber  of  members,   167. 

Bay  Ridge.  President,  W.  H.  Dashiell;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 120. 

Ocean  City.  President,  John  jH.  McCahan;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 236. 

Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  James  A.  Diffenbaugh;  Treas- 
urer, Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson; 
number  of  members,  140. 

No  meeting  of  the  M.  S.  T.  A.  Executive  Committee;  after  careful 
deliberation,  postponed  meeting  vmtil  1894  on  account  of  Colum- 
bian Exposition  being  held  in  Chicago. 

Annapolis.  President,  Wilbur  F.  Smith;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  mem- 
bers,  132. 

Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  M.  Bates  Stephens;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  num- 
ber of  members,  129. 

Deer  Park.  President,  Prof.  Charles  F.  Raddatz;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  num- 
ber of  members,  78. 

Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  E.  B.  Prettyman;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  num- 
ber of  members,  162. 

No  session  of  M.  S.  T.  A.  N.  E.  A.  met  In  Washington.  Ebbitt 
House  was  headquarters  for  Maryland  delegation.  Officers  and 
Executive  Committee  of  M.  S.  T.  A.  met  at  Ebbitt  House  ajid  de- 
cided to  hold  no  meeting  on  accoimt  of  meeting  of  N.  E.  A.  The 
ledger  shows  receipt  of  $15.00  for  membership  fees  and  $11.40  for 
badges. 
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32 — 1899  Ocean  City.  President,  John  T.  White;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 144. 

33 — 1900  Chautauqua  Beach.  President,  L.  L.  Beatty;  Treasurer,  John  E. 
McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A,  F.  Wilkeraon;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 71. 

34 — 1901  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  Edwin  Hebden;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of 
members,  169. 

35 — 1902  Ocean  City.  President,  F.  Eugene  Wathen;  Treasurer,  John  E. 
McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 166. 

36 — 1903  Ocean  City.  President,  Joseph  Blair;  Treasurer,  John  E.  Mc- 
Cahan; Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of  memb'TS, 
229. 

37 — 1904  Ocean  City.  President,  H.  Crawford  Bounds;  Treasurer,  John  E. 
McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 216. 

38 — 1906  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  Arthur  F.  Smith;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G,  Harley;  number  of 
members,  356. 

39 — 1906  Ocean  City.  President,  Dr.  S.  Simpson;  Treasurer,  John  E.  Mc- 
Cahan; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell:  number  of  mem- 
bers, 384. 

40 — 1907  Jamestown  Exposition.  President,  Dr.  James  W.  Cain;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  niim- 
ber  of  members,  374. 

41 — 1908  Ocean  City.  President,  Albert  S.  Cook;  Treasurer,  John  E.  Mc- 
Cahan; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 375. 

42— -1909  Mountain  Lake  Park.  President,  Sarah  E.  Richmond;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  num- 
ber of  members,  566. 

43 — 1910  Ocean  City.  President,  E.  A.  Browning;*  Treasurer,  R.  Berry- 
man;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 420. 

44 — 1911  Braddock  Heights.  President,  Howard  C.  Hill;  Treasurer,  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  792. 

45 — 1912  Braddock  Heights.  President,  Earle  B.  Woods;  Treasurer,  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  995. 

46 — 1913  Annapolis.  President,  James  B.  Noble;  Treasurer,  R.  Berrjonan; 
Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  members,  785. 

47 — 1914  Ocean  City.  President,  Woodland  C.  Phillips;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  361. 
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48 — 1925  Ocean  City.  President,  Dr.  E.  F.  Buoher;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berrsnuan;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members  720. 

49 — 1916  Ocean  City.  President,  William  J.  Holloway;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berrjonan;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  1,089. 

50 — 1917  Baltimore.  President,  Sydney  S.  Handy;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 3,418. 

51 — 1918  Baltimore.  President,  Nicholas  Orem;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 825. 

52 — 1919  Baltimore.  President,  David  E.  Weglien;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 2,580. 

53 — 1920  Ocean  City.  President,  G.  Lloyd  Palmer;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 515. 

54 — 1921  Baltimore.  Acting-President,  G.  Lloyd  Palmer;**  Treasurer,  Dr. 
R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number 
of  members,  2,415. 

55 — 1922  Baltimore.  President,  Dr.  Norman  W.  Cameron;  Treasurer,  Dr. 
R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell:  members. 
2,111. 

56 — 1923  Baltimore.  President,  E.  F.  Webb;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berrjrman; 
Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  members,  2,080. 

57 — 1924  Baltimore.  President,  Walter  H.  Davis;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  members,  1,997. 

58 — 1925  Baltimore.  President,  M.  S.  H.  Unger;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  members,  2,424. 

59 — 1926  Baltimore.  President,  Samuel  M.  North;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  deceased;  Sec- 
retary Pro-tem,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  2,209. 

60 — 1927  Baltimore.  President,  John  Coulboum;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man; Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  2,329. 

61 — 1928  Baltimore.  President,  Miss  Edna  M.  Marshall;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  2,365. 

62 — 1929  Baltimore.  President,  Charles  W.  Sylvester;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  3,616. 

63 — 1930  Baltimore.  President,  Byron  J.  Grimes;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman; Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  3,595. 

64 — 1931  Baltimore.  President,  Miss  Helen  M.  Johnson;  Treasurer,  Dr. 
R.  Berryman;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  3,550. 

65 — 1932  Baltimore.  President,  James  M.  Bennett;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman; Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  3,405. 

66 — 1933  Baltimore.  President,  Miss  Eva  E.  Gerstmyer;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;   Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;   members,  3,472. 
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67 — 1934     Baltimore.    President,  Dr.  Lida  Lee  Tall;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  number  members,  3744. 

68 — 1935     Baltimore.     President,    Dr.   J.   Carey  Taylor;    Treasurer,    Dr.    R. 
Berryman;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  number  members,  3579. 

69 — 1936     Baltimore.    President,     C.    Milton    Wright;     Treasurer,     Dr.    R. 
Berryman;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  Members,  3543. 

70 — 1937     Baltimore.  President,  Miss  Edith  V.   Walker;   Treasurer,  Dr.   R. 
Berryman;  Secretary,  Walter  vi.  Davis;  members,  3790. 

71 — 1938    Baltimore.     President,  Charles  L.  Kopp;  Treasurer,  Charles  W. 
Sylvester;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  3757. 

72 — 1939     Baltimore.     President,  Wendell  E.  Dunn;  Treasurer,   Charles  W. 
Sylvester;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  3678. 

73 — 1940    Baltimore.     President,     Miss   M.   Lillian   Cheezum;      Treasurer, 
Charles  W.  Sylvester;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members  3655. 

*  Succeeded  Mr.  George  Biddle,  deceased. 
**  Succeeded  Dr.  A.  H.  Krug,  resigned. 
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